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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


“‘ DOWN FROM YOUR HEAVEN OR UP FROM YOUR MOULD, 
SEND US THE HEARTS OF OUR FATHERS OF OLD.” 


(Our Fathers of Old, Rudyard Kipling.) 


THE testing time is upon us. Our Army and Air Force 
are locked in battle with the fiercest and most completely 
equipped enemy that has ever fallen upon a 
neighbour to destroy him. The fight will be 
to the death—his death or ours. Each day, each hour, brings 
us news of the combat, where the great French Army and 
our outnumbered forces hold their own by deeds of heroism 
such as the world has never yet seen. The epic of the air, 
when it comes to be written, will add a golden page to our 
annals, for there has never been anything like it before. It 
has, in fact, given the world a new standard by which to 
judge men’s deeds. Thus do our glorious youths answer 
German libels on England and on the freedom for which 
she stands. 

The war is one of men, material and nerves. The men we 
have, the material we can give, the nerves we can control. 
The temper of the country is cool and hard. It must remain 
so. Here is a matter which concerns everyone, however old, 
however humble, for the nerve force of the whole country 
depends upon each one of us. Against imaginings of all 
kinds we must be as hard as steel. We must resist alike the 
hopefulness of the line of least resistance and the equally 
dangerous depression which is its opposite. We shall from 
now onwards live in an orgy of rumours of all kinds, good 
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and bad. We must disregard them and must state no fact 
as such until it is proved. We are in for a long trial and al 
our fortitude, patience and loyalty will be required. Th 
testing time is now. We can, and will, stand up to it in the 
same spirit as our fathers did in the far-off times when thei 
trials seemed to them as great as ours now seem to w. 
Whatever may be the agony, the grief, the loss, we shal 
endure. 


In the early hours of May 10 the long-expected German bloy 
fell on Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg. The invader 

swept through Holland at a great pace, owin 
a for +o the skill with which they had prepared the 

ground with their spies and the help they had 
from Dutch traitors. The Dutch army fought well, but they 
were everywhere disorganised by masses of parachutists and 
by treachery in the rear. The Queen of Holland was per. 
suaded to go to England, where she was followed by the 
Dutch Government. No sooner had she reached safety 
than the Dutch Commander-in-Chief ordered his troop 
to cease fire and surrender. Holland had resisted fo 
five days. The surrender came as a blow both to the Quee 
and her Government. Her son-in-law, Prince Bernhard, 
returned at once to Zeeland, the only part of Holland which 
had not surrendered, and where the Dutch flag. still flew. 
A part of the Dutch army crossed into Belgium and joined the 
Allied Forces. The German occupation of the rest of Holland 
was complete. The first act of the invaders was to releas 
their spies and the traitors from prison. The collapse o 
Holland enabled the whole weight of the German army to be 
thrown on to Belgium, where it encountered the British 
and French forces, the British holding a line from Zeeland, 
covering Brussels and going through Louvain, the French 
being tremendously hard pressed on the Meuse and near 
Sedan. The German effort was the greatest in violence that 
the world has ever seen, and the weight of men and metal 
thrown by them against the whole 250 miles of Allied 
battle front is unimaginable. The French at once had 
hard struggle near Sedan. A rear-guard of the British held 
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Louvain. During the retreat Louvain itself has once more 
been destroyed after a very hard fight. After one very serious 
initial failure to hold the Albert Canal and blow up the bridges 
there, the Belgian troops fought well. 


Tue Liege forts held out against prodigious attacks. They 
were soon encircled—on May 15—but they continued to fire. 
Luxemburg was over-run without any possi- 


Ld i bility of defence, the Germans having here, as 
Belgium elsewhere, the initiative. They are not expo- 


nents of the defensive war, being of opinion 
that attack is essential to victory. The Grand Duchess has 
taken refuge in France. The King of the Belgians, who is 


in command of his army, has sent his children to Italy to the 


care of his sister, the Princess of Piedmont. His mother, the 
heroic Queen Elizabeth, remained in Belgium, moving with the 
Government to Ostend when Brussels fell on May 17. The 
sad procession of refugees began at once. The roads of 
France were encumbered with them, and many of them— 
both Dutch and Belgian—have reached England. Among 
their number we may be sure there are many German 
agents, who will poison water supplies, spread disease, and 
signal to the enemy, as may be ordered by the German High 
Command. These refugees have served another German 
purpose by encumbering the roads and hampering the 
movements of the Allies in the open warfare that followed 
the swift invasion. It will be noticed that the Germans 
are leaving the Maginot Line proper alone—that is, from 
Luxemburg to the Swiss frontier. From Luxemburg to 
the coast the defences of France were not powerful enough 
to withstand the onslaught. On the Meuse, between 
Maziérés and Namur, the enemy succeeded in crossing the 
river in several places, the French Army retreated and is 
fighting in France, while the British Army retreated, keeping 
touch with the Belgians. German mechanized troops pene- 
trated part of Northern France during the second half 
of May, causing confusion behind the defending armies. 
Under attack in this open warfare the Allies have shown 
their mettle in prodigious combat. 
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THE French had a fearful shock when they realised that the 
German armies had crossed the Meuse and broken the defencg 
of that region. They had counted upo 
ee Tells freedom from invasion; there was a strong 
the Story reaction in their Government. Monsiey 
Reynaud took up the burden of the War Offic 
and summoned the veteran Marshal Petain to come to his 
side as Vice-President of the Cabinet. Further than this 
he displaced General Gamelin and appointed General Weygand 
as Generalissimo of the Allied Armies. The name of Petain, 
the defender of Verdun, is one to conjure with in France, 
and General Weygand is known to be a soldier of the first 
rank. He took over on May 20, when the Germans ha 
already overrun a large area in Northern France. The chag 
they had created was immense, the battle was raging over 
part of Picardy, but he nevertheless expressed his confidence 
in the powers of the unbeaten Allied armies. Monsiew 
Reynaud, who has spoken out and spoken up, made a 
speech on May 21, which for bleak sincerity has never been 
surpassed. In it he told the story of the German break 
through. The river Meuse had been considered a redoubtable 
obstacle, and the divisions defending it were few and wer 
not well trained or led. More than half the army intended 
for defence was not up in time, the river bridges were not 
destroyed. ‘‘ These incredible mistakes,’ said Monsiew 
Reynaud, “ will be punished.” The 9th Army should have 
been the hinge of the French Army, and when it failed a breach 
of about 62 miles was opened in the Allied defences. Through 
this gap the motorised German army poured, first towards 
Paris, and then towards the sea. Amiens and Arras saw the 
invader within their walls. How did this happen ? asked the 
French Premier, adding that the moral of the French Army 
had never been in doubt. 


“The truth is that our classic conception of the 
conduct of war has come up against a new conception. 
At the basis of this new conception there is not only 
massive use of heavy armoured divisions and co-operation 
between them and aeroplanes, but the creation of disorder 
in the enemy’s rear by means of parachute raids . . .” 


the 
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Monsieur Reynaud ended with a fine tribute to the Royal 
Air Force, and reaffirmed his invincible belief in the future 
of France. 


Ir would appear that the German armies had been originally 
intended to drive on Paris, but that their air reconnaissance 
informed their command of the possibilities of 
reaching the Channel ports, with all that this 
means of interruption to Allied communications. The 
mechanized troops who are the spearhead of the German 
Army were ordered to swing north, driving a wedge between 
the French armies and the British and Belgian forces, which 
were holding the country between the Scheldt and Cambrai. 
On May 21 this German spearhead reached Amiens, on 
May 22 they were at Boulogne ; but, while they rendered the 
port unusable, they did not capture the town until May 26. 
In the meantime the British and French armies fought heroic- 
ally to close the gap through which the German tanks were 
still pouring on May 26. The situation is like that of 1918 
when during the great German push Mr. Lloyd George asked 
M. Clemenceau what he would do if he had to choose between 
defending Paris and Calais? “I should defend Calais,” said 
that great man. 


Paris or 


The problem is now the same as then. General Weygand, 
who was pitchforked into supreme command of the troops 
in the very hour of crisis and who entered the battle at its 
height, has the confidence of the Allies. He has been in touch 
with his British comrades in arms, having made an adventur- 
ous journey by air and sea to visit Lord Gort. He is dealing 
drastically with the French command. We have to wait 
and to trust. 


AROUSED by the tremendous battle now raging in France, 
the British Government has ordered the whole of our nation 
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a on to stand by for orders. Tanks and _ planes, 

with men to use them, are our main need, 
Canada will get to work—she has hitherto been held back by 
the British Treasury—and will send us all three. The British 
working-man, seeing the danger hitherto concealed from him, 
will sacrifice all his most cherished privileges. The riches 
of the country have been already taken for the common 
cause. Twenty years’ false political thought has _ bee 
scrapped ; the eight months’ playing with supply and defence 
is over-—all blasted away by the violence of the German 
attack. His Majesty the King has bidden us to keep ow 
hearts proud and our resolve unshaken. We shall obey him. 


THE enemy now holds Holland, Belgium, and part of France. 
This has greatly improved Germany’s strategic position. 
The attacks on Allied troopships, on our trade 
Lace yam is and our shipping will be easier to carry out. 
In a military sense we shall be far mor 
hampered than before, while France has lost valuable country 


and war material. Germany has also gained a considerable f 


store of food and raw materials, which will help her fora 
few months—not more. After that the industries of Holland 
and Belgium will fail for lack of essential imports. All there- 
fore is not loss. The Allies, on the other hand, have gained 
the rich overseas resources of the two Imperial Powers whose 
mother-countries have been seized by Germany. They have 
their ships and their navies. The blockade of Germany 
can begin seriously. Up to now it has been prevented 
from operating effectively by too many political considera- 
tions. Further, by their overseas possessions the great 
trading nations of Holland and Belgium have put much 
gold into the balance. According to the Economist, Holland's 
investments in the United States amount “ to perhaps £250 
million,’ and the same authority tells us that her total 


ble 


r a 
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tonnage of shipping is nearly 3 millions. Her tanker fleet 
exceeds 500,000 tons, while Belgium’s total tonnage is about 
400,000. It is clear that all this gives us some advantage, 
though it does not make up for the strategic loss we have 
incurred. The pistol is now pointed at our heart, but, all 
the same, we must hope that in the struggle, which must be 
long and fierce, we shall be able to offset the losses by our 
efforts. The two countries overrun by Germany will suffer 
terribly. Belgium endured this fate from 1914-18. Only 
victory can bring relief to her, and to Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Holland and Norway. Victory, and a peace which will keep 
Germany permanently disarmed. 


Tue story of the brief German campaign in Holland is now 
clear. The story of the attack on Belgium has not yet 
been told, but we have been given news 
of the prodigious work of the Royal Air 
Force, both the portion acting with our own troops and that 
working with the French army. On May 15 the Air Ministry 
issued a report describing the activity of the day before : 
“On Tuesday morning it was seen that a heavy defensive 
was developing at the crossings of the Meuse. Light bombers 
were sent out to attack the pontoon bridges which the enemy 
had thrown across the river. Several of these bridges were 


Air Power 


destroyed and . . . all our aircraft returned safely.” Later, 
as the position grew worse, “ British and French bombers 
launched a combined attack. . . . Over 150 Allied aircraft 


took part in this operation in which four bridges were de- 
stroyed, large tank and troop concentrations broken up and 
roads blocked. The effect of this operation was to halt 
the German advance in the Sedan sector and enable the 
French to launch a counter-attack.” 

So far our Air Force has had many fewer casualties than 
the German, too much must not be made of this as the Germans 
are producing planes at a greater rate than the Allies. On 
May 16 the Royal Air Force made a big raid on the road and 
rail communications in the Rhine Province. At last! We 
hope to hear soon that they have bombed Krupps’ munition 
works at Essen. 
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No words can overpraise the deeds of our air heroes. They 
saved the situation again and again during the long retreat 
_ across Belgium—that retreat which had such 

eg aonaer of poignant memories for the older soldiers—and 
when at night the tired troops bivouacked, 

squadrons of bombers took off from their British and French 
bases to destroy the petrol storage tanks of the enemy. Her 


is an account of 24 hours’ activity taken from Notices issued } 


on May 18 :— 


Attacks on petrol storage tanks at Hamburgh and 
Bremen, in Germany, and at Bergen, in Norway. 


Bombing of road and rail communications north-west | 


of Namur, in Belgium. 


Enemy convoy in North Sea attacked by RAF f 


patrol. 

Ten Junker dive-bombers shot down by nine 
Hurricanes without loss to themselves. 

Forty Messerschmitts routed by five Hurricanes ; six 
enemy aircraft brought down. 

Junkers 88 forced down off Dutch coast. 

Messerschmitt shot down over Bergen. 


The Royal Air Force carried on their work while their French 
bases were being actively bombed by the enemy’s air force. 
Their fighting during the first days of total warfare is one 
of the epics of history. H.M. the King visited the Bomber 
Command on May 18 and sent the following message to his 
Air Force :— 


“* During my visit to the headquarters of the Bomber 
Command to-day I was able to hear more about the 
epic deeds of our bomber forces in recent weeks. 

“Coupled with the arduous and unceasing duties 
of the Coastal Command and with the heroic exploits 
of our Fighter Squadrons in this country and in France, 
they make an immortal story—a story that fills the whole 
Empire, whose sons are now fighting in all three branches, 
with gratitude and admiration. 

“TIT congratulate the Royal Air Force with all my 
heart and wish them good luck and continued success. 


rine 
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The matchless spirit that has shown so clear an 
ascendancy over the enemy makes the final victory of 
the Allies doubly sure.” 


As so often before the King in these words of praise voiced 
the feelings of his whole people. 


| On May 16 Paris was made part of the military zone. Indeed, 


it may be said that the whole of every country engaged in 
war is necessarily part of the war zone The 
er of German army’s use of parachutists to create 
disorder in the rear of defending forces gives 


_ anew reason for civilian vigilance. At one point in Holland 


AF f 


women, Red Cross nurses, and hundreds were in Dutch 


parachutists in various disguises (they were dressed as priests, 


uniform), were landed at the rate of 1,000 an hour. Quite 
enough to make disturbances, more than enough to infect 


‘water with typhus and spread other diseases, and also more 


than enough to loose pests like the colorado beetle and foot 
and mouth disease. One parachutist per district could do 
this. We are glad that Mr. Churchill’s newly-formed Govern- 
ment is allowing the public to protect itself. The dreary 
business of pretending we are only at law with Germany, 
and not at WAR, is over. On May 14 Mr. Eden appealed 
for a civilian volunteer Local Defence Force. Within forty- 
eight hours he had a quarter of a million old men. May we 
hope that the boys will also be allowed to play their part ? 
They are doing so in France. Boys of 16 and 17, too young 
for the army, are taking night watches on the high roofs of 
Paris to see where signals are coming from. On May 11 and 
12 a number of enemy agents were caught by means of this. 
In France Boy Scouts and Girl Guides are doing excellent 
work on the roads and at the stations in helping refugees. 
We suggest that the Boy Scouts of every district in Britain 
should be mobilized. They would be far keener and far more 
competent than old men for such work. 


During the first week of May the public learned that Allied 
troops had been withdrawn from Middle Norway, and that 
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bin the “ Peninsular War” promised by Mr, 
° Churchill had every appearance of bei 

5 am another Walcheren. The general public, which 

for a long time had been very dissatisfied 
with all that it was able to know of the conduct of 
the war, began to stir. Members of the House of 
Commons who went among their constituents during 
the week-end of May 4-6 found them very uneasy. Tho 
Conservatives who all along have been pressing the Gover. 
ment in private to put more energy into their war policy 
found that they must openly show their distrust of Mr. Cham. 
berlain’s colleagues and advisers. Against him personally 
there was no animus. His whole-hearted patriotism was 
everywhere acknowledged, but he had not given us the men 
or the measures with which we could win the war. On 
Tuesday, May 7, there was an inquest in the House of 
Commons, which not even the under-secretaries, private 
secretaries and other yes-men could smother. Mr. Chamber. 
lain made his statement, and he and his colleagues were full 
of confidence that they could “ carry the day,” but as one 
speaker rose after another to expose the appalling confusion 
and lack of method of the Norwegian expedition, and the 
dreadful story of our failure developed, it became evident to 
outsiders—not to the Government—that the war would be 
lost unless there was a change. Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger 
Keyes is no speaker, but when he stood up in full uniform, 
with the rows of decorations earned in fighting for his country, 
and described the efforts he had made to get a move made 
for Trondheim before it was too late, he had the whole House 
with him. Mr. Lloyd George, in one of the best speeches 
he ever made, appealed to Mr. Chamberlain to make the 
sacrifice of his office for his country. 


But the speech of the day was Mr. Amery’s. In his narrative 
will be read in future ages the causes of our failure. Each 
word was in its place, each phrase was like a 
. aa doom. He ended with a quotation from 
Cromwell, and he addressed it personally to 
Mr. Chamberlain :— 


‘“‘ You have sat too long here for any good you have been 
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doing. Depart, I say, and let us have done with you. In the 
name of God, go!” 

Other Conservatives who spoke well were Mr. Duff Cooper 
and Lord Winterton. Against this overwhelming attack 
from the ablest Members of their own party Mr. Chamberlain’s 
whips, on the day the division was taken, May 8, could only 
muster the 200 or so Ministers, private secretaries and yes- 
men. Forty-two of their nominal supporters voted against 
the Government, and 80 abstained from voting. Up to the 
moment of the division Mr. Chamberlain’s advisers continued 
to mislead him. When he heard the figures he turned ashy 
white. The revelation that such criticism as he had listened 
to for two days had so large a measure of House of Commons 
support came as a complete surprise to him. True, he had a 
majority of 81, but he was told at once that of these only a 
small number of Conservatives would continue to support the 
Government unless it was at once re-formed and radically 
changed. Sir John Simon and Sir Samuel Hoare must be 
removed from where they could affect war policy. Sir Horace 
Wilson must be sent to his proper work in the Treasury and 
must cease to exercise supervision over other departments. 


Ir should be noted that the attack on the Government was 
not made because they had supported Norway, or because 

troops were withdrawn when the military 
a position became untenable. It was directed 
to Churchill  2gainst the “ Yea and Nay” policy of the 

Government. Why did we not take Trond- 
heim from the sea? Why did we put soldiers into various 
ports without naval support ? The House of Commons was 
not prepared to take the excuses made by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Mr. Stanley and Mr. Churchill. They held that the Nor- 
Wegian campaign was symptomatic of a nerveless Govern- 
ment. The debate asked for foresight in planning and vigour 
in execution. The Labour speakers, many of whom are 
excellent orators, clamoured for these high qualities, and 
Mr. Herbert Morrison and Mr. Attlee made very vigorous 
speeches to ask for better military arrangements. After two 
days’ reflection Mr. Chamberlain, on May 10, placed his 
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resignation in the hands of the King and advised him to send 
for Mr. Churchill, who at once formed a Government. We 
will not say a new Government, for it includes nearly all the 
old Ministers. In this fresh combination the Socialists haye 
taken part, Mr. Churchill has in fact formed his administration 
more with a view to the balance of parties than to wa 
government. His War Cabinet is composed of himself, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, Mr. Attlee and Mr. Greep. 
wood. Presumably Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax have 
learned something about war during the last eight months, 
but the two Socialist leaders, who have obviously only 


been chosen because they are Socialist leaders, know af 


little of the conduct of war and administration as Rip Van 
Winkle. The rest of the Government was announced during 
the days that followed. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is a man whose selflessness and patriotism 

cannot be doubted. It has been a distress to his many 

i friends and admirers that he was badly advised. 
e 


* But so it was. On the very day that Hitler, | 


who had so bamboozled him and others, made 
his great move, Mr. Chamberlain at last had his eyes opened 
to the realities of Europe as it is. The new Government has 
the support of all three Parties, and all the leaders are in it. 
It remains to be seen whether they are capable. They have 
nearly all been given office on account of their politics. It 
was not thus that Mr. Lloyd George chose his War Cabinet. 
In that he thought only of ability. Mr. Churchill himself 
seems aware of this weakness, for he has appointed himself 
to be Minister of Defence. As for the other offices, there are 
some good appointments. That of Lord Lloyd to the Colonies 
is first-rate. Properly speaking he should be in the War 
Cabinet, for he is the most efficient man in our public life 
Mr. Ernest Bevin is an excellent choice for the Ministry of 
Labour. He is by far the ablest of all the Socialists, and he 
has promised to ask the workers to “‘ work like Hell.” Mr. 
Cross is a really able man but why move him? Mr. Amery 
has earned a return to office by his selfless work. But 
some of the other Ministers? Sir Kingsley Wood at the 
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Exchequer is a disaster, and Lord Caldecote at the Dominions 
is a real set-back for that office, and will Mr. Eden be better 
than Mr. Stanley at the War Office ? We realise how difficult 
it is to form a Government at any time, but in the middle of 
the greatest war that has ever been seen it is an impossible task 
if politics are to be given precedence over personality. Mr. 
Churchill quoted Garibaldi to the House when he first met it 
as Prime Minister. He promised the comfortable gentlemen 
sitting round him “ blood, toil, tears and sweat.’’ We do not 
ask for so much, only for efficiency, and that those of them 
who are not competent ministers should be replaced. 


Some of the new Ministers spoke on the wireless during the 
week after they assumed office. Mr. Duff Cooper, the new 
Minister of Information, was one of these. He 
spoke well and appealed to the simple emotions 
of patriotism and love of home. May we hope 
that he will watch over the emissions of the B.B.C. in foreign 
languages ? The German broadcasts continue to be given 


in the 
Hour of Trial 


| by the men who have woefully failed to give the Germans 


any idea of what we are fighting for. Non-belligerents 
themselves, these Socialist highbrows seem unable to under- 
stand the manly emotions of those who fight for England, for 
Scotland, and for all that the British people stand for. Mr. 
Duff Cooper, who had a very fine war record himself, and 
who sacrificed his career in the Foreign Office in order to go 
fighting, can have no sympathy with such men. Mr. Eden 
is another Minister who has spoken well at the microphone. 
He has done what neither of his predecessors at the War 
Office was allowed to do. He has called up the reserves of 
national feeling and has encouraged people to come to the 
assistance of their country in her hour of trial. Mr. Churchill 
made his first speech as Prime Minister on May 19, when he 
spoke plainly of the dangers we run. We must make no mistake, 
the hour of trial is going to be stiff, and it will be long. The 
struggle will be grim. One thing: are we going to make public 
the names of those responsible for our shortage of tanks and 
aeroplanes, and the other deficiencies which our troops are 
feeling so bitterly at this moment ? Who were the officials 
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who, after Munich, when war was seen to be inevitable, failed | ; 


to order, and in some cases even counter-ordered, certain 
essential metals and weapons? Who are the men who have 
all along slackened our effort? They are responsible fo 
countless deaths and woundings. They should be punished, 


THE seizure of Holland in five days, the sweep across Belgium 
in a week, roused the English people to action. The uprising 
E of energy was prodigious, and exercised upon 

- oe, newly posted Ministers its force was over. 
whelming. Instant action was forced upon 

the Government in the matter of Germans and Austrians 
resident in England. At first it was proposed only to intem 
men along the East Coast, but this did not satisfy the public, 
so all German and Austrian men in Britain have been rounded 
up. Only in Southern Ireland are they at liberty to work for 
Hitler. At the time of writing the Fifth Column is out of 
action in regard to German males. It still has two formidable 
divisions at large—-the women and the British. Among the 
latter are the Germans who have been naturalized. Among 
the women are the host of ‘‘ domestic servants” who have 
been allowed to pour into this country. We suggest that Mrs, 
Belloc Lowndes brings out a cheap edition of Good Old Anna, 
the book she wrote during the last war: it will be entirely 
topical. Information can be given just as well by women as by 
men, and modern sabotage involves no physical power. A phial 
of typhus germs can be emptied into a water supply and a tin of 
petrol overturned and set on fire just as easily by a woman asa 
man. The rule against all possible enemies must be ruthless. 
Highly placed persons should not be allowed to keep their 
good old Annas more than anyone else. The action taken 
against certain Fascists is well enough ; but the Communists, 
paid by Russia to help Germany, are an even greater danger. 


ALL through May Italy kept up tremendous anti-British and 
anti-French propaganda, and staged demonstrations against 
France and Britain by public manifestations, 
newspaper articles and every sort of incivility. 
A very complete picture of the ill-breeding which can flourish 
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in a totalitarian State has been given to the world. And to 
please their German ally the sale of the Vatican paper, 
Osservatore Romano, has been forbidden by Signor Mussolini 
outside Rome. Its crime is said to be that it published the 
Pope’s telegrams to the King of Belgium and the Queen of 
Holland, but the real reason for the suppression probably is 
that it has tried to give its readers accurate news. The 
Pope is the spiritual chief of the Catholics all over the world. 
He cannot only please one section of his followers, the 
Germans; he has to be fair to the others. Hitler has been 
perfectly contemptuous of Papal influence over German Catho- 
lis. He has disregarded it with impunity, believing it to bea 
sham. One of his advisers recently suggested that he should 
show moderation in dealing with the Pope. ‘‘ Why,” said 
Hitler, ‘“‘ how many cannons has he got?” His brother 
dictator, Signor Mussolini, has had more caution, but then 
he lives in Rome where the very stones speak of history. 
He has heard of Canossa, a place which would have no meaning 
for his German colleague. The situation in Italy looks ugly, 
and will continue to do so until the Hun is weakened by his 
prodigious attack on Western civilization, but it is so obviously 
to Italy’s advantage to stay out of the war that we cannot 
believe Signor Mussolini is not aware of this. 


TaE United States are in the throes of the Presidential 
election year. Nevertheless, they have paused in the midst 

of their own affairs to cast an anxious glance 
ae States 2+ Europe. They have every intention of 

keeping out of the war, and they are perfectly 
tight to do so, for they are a safe distance from the conflict, 
and there is no one who is at all likely to attack them in their 
remote security. After having assumed for years that the 
U.S.A. was a sort of Dominion of Great Britain the British 
Press is now rather unreasonably annoyed with that country 
because it turns out to be a wholly foreign and very alien 
country. Even now the only Press articles quoted here are 
from New York or Washington. No English paper tells us 
what the Oregonian or the Chicago Herald thinks. The whole 
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of the news we have from the U.S.A. is distorted by reason of 
this. And we are never told of the power and solidarity of 
the Irish and the German votes—both anti-British—nor q 
we realize as we should the widespread indifference which 
obtain in the States to the affairs of Europe. Yet we, who 
ignored what the Continent was like, even though we form 
part of it, might make allowances for Americans who, with 
vast ocean between them and the war, misunderstand th 
whole business. We have to realize that their outlook is tha 
of another hemisphere, and should take in the fact that they 
belong to it and not to ours. British efforts to create sym. 
pathy in America for our cause have, so far, done nothing 
but harm to this. We had very much better leave alone all 
this propaganda and only ask the States to help us by selling 
for a good price, and for cash, such weapons as she is Willing 
to part with. 


AUSTRALIA and New Zealand are all in with Britain. Canad 
is hastening her recruiting and her production. South Africa 
In South Africa will be a centre for the training of her own and 

other British air forces, but unless Italy 
declares war on the Allies, General Smuts has stated that 
he will send no South African troops to reinforce thos 
of France and England. On the other hand, he ha 
exacted pledges of security for South Africa from the Imperial 
Government. These pledges concern the Navy and the supply 
of war material. This last is very necessary as South Africa's 
war industries lag far behind those of the other Dominions, 
while her reserves of war material are not even large enough 
to enable her to deal effectively with the rebellion which the 
Republicans and the Pirowites are threatening and which 
would probably come to being in the event of South African 
forces going overseas. General Smuts has a profound cot- 
tempt for the military talents of Mr. Pirow and other mal- 
contents, and he is said to be quite unaware of the extent to 
which both the South African military forces and the polic 
have been undermined by disloyalty. The officials who are 
directly responsible for defence take a very much less sanguine 
view than he does. They are aware of the gross inefficiency 
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among staff officers, and of their almost total lack of 
military knowledge. With regard to recruits, some 60 per 
gent. are of Dutch or German origin—that is, of the races 
most likely to have been tainted with Hitlerism. The reason 
of their preponderance is that young men of English descent 
are very disappointed at the failure of their country to help 
in the common cause and many of them have come home 
and are engaged in Home units. General Smuts feels obliged 
to play up to the Afrikander gallery, as may be seen by his in- 
yitation to Queen Wilhelmina to come to South Africa, for the 
reason that that country would like to offer her hospitality 
as a return for that given to ex-President Kruger in 1901 ! 


An article by Colonel ffennell in this number describes the 
suppression of gliding clubs by our Government since the 


war started, and puts a plea for a reversal of 


— in this policy. Point is given to this by a telegram 


in The Times on May 22, which reports that 
news has reached an Italian paper from their correspondent 
with the German armies that— 


“a bridge over the Juliana Canal was captured from the 
Belgians by the use of gliders. The gliders are described 
as being of exceptional size and capable of each carrying 
from six to eight fully armed men. Their use in warfare 
is stated to be a military innovation and their success 
to be due to their being able to land in a very small 
field, and also to their silence, the garrison guarding the 
bridge being taken by surprise and overwhelmed.” 

“The correspondent hints broadly that these gliders 
were the ‘secret weapon’ which enabled the Germans 
to capture the fort of Eben Emaal.”’ 


The Germans are thorough. 


VOL. CXIV 2 


FRANCE, BEFORE THE STORM 


FRANCE is our great Ally and friend. Her army of 6,000,000 
fights for our country as well as her own. The mind of 
the French people, the attitude of the French Government 
are as important to us as to them. These notes were written 
in France just before the great attack. They are an effort 
to some understanding of French people’s thoughts, just 
before the storm burst. 

Who was the donkey who first said that England was 
no longer an island? Others have repeated this stupidity 
ad nauseam. It belongs to the period of nonsense from 
which we have recently emerged, when other similar idiocies, 
such as collective security and war decides nothing, were 
fashionable at political meetings. The “no longer an 
island ’’ phrase derived from the fact that the Channel can 
be crossed very quickly in an aeroplane, and it was much 
used by those who wished to weaken our naval forces and 
to rely upon aviation for our defence. Anyone who is still 
attracted by the idea that England is not an island should 
at once travel to France and feel for themselves the difference 
between a continent and a sea-girt country. 

These reflections do not come to mind because of the 
difficulties of the journey in time of war, although these are 
many. Troubles begin with a number of formalities, which 
are very likely necessary, and the journey is slow and depends 
on the weather. In fog neither air nor sea is practicable, 
and delays occur. The traveller may be hung up at a Channel 
port or on board a boat for days. He may start in an aero- 
plane, get to his destination, be unable to land, and have to 
return. All such difficulties are a part of war travel. They 
have the effect of deterring those who have no special reasons 
for moving. But if the traveller starts he will leam 
geography, historical geography, and he will realize that he is 
an islander. His education progresses after he lands in France. 


anc 
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AMONG THE FRENCH 

Anyone who knows them well will have the feeling that 
the French are less disconcerted by the war than we are. 
They have seen war before, they did not share our illusions 
about the League of Nations, they have not been exposed 
to so vast and intensive a pro-German propaganda as 
we have. Their professors and bishops and other leaders 
did not lend themselves to the sort of “ pacifism” and 
Germanism we endured. This war, therefore, did not give 
them the shock it gave us. 

The French are essentially a people desiring peace and 
to develop their great gifts and their prodigious wealth in 
security, but they have lived next door to the Germans for 
2,000 years and they understand them. So when war came 
France was not unprepared materially or mentally. The 
country had taken its precautions. During the long years 
when our public men were deluding themselves and us with 
tales about cloud cuckoo-land the French were strengthening 
their frontier. They have the strongest fortifications in the 
world—the Maginot Line. Behind this, for the first eight 
months of the war the country has felt a great measure of 
security ; it is the first war in which France has felt safe 
from occupation by anenemy. His air force may destroy her 
beautiful towns, but the bitter experience of German 
domination of their country they hoped to avoid. It is only 
now that we in England realize what German rule means 
and has always meant to populations they have conquered ; 
only now that we understand their utter brutality: and 
even now we are apt to call it Hitlerism, forgetting German 
history. 

THE DIFFERENCE 

A shrewd neutral observer, familiar both with England 
and France, and who recently visited both countries, summed 
up the contrast between them :— 

‘The English,” she said, “‘ are taking this war very 
seriously because it is the first time for 130 years that 
their country is seriously threatened with invasion. The 
French are calm because it is the first time they have 
felt safe from invasion. Yes, and the English, who are 
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prepared for anything on the sea, who have and hold 
the command of that element, who will fight their ships 
until not a man is left alive on them and who have now 
taken on the air as another element they can control, 
have far less enthusiasm for land warfare. It means 
less to them, Mother Earth is not their affair!” 


This rapid outline of our attitude is an essentially con. 
tinental sketch. It shows how we appear to friendly 
observers. 

The talk in France is all of our naval action—Narvik— 
and of our R.A.F. All is admiring. The French know 
nothing but the bare outlines of what we are doing. The 
Admiralty dispatches are not published in the French press, 
Such a tale as that of Paymaster-Lieutenant Stanning glad. 
dens their hearts. Any Englishman can dine out in Paris 
on such a story. The French are longing to know more 
about us. Their newspapers are small, they were feverishly 
concerned with diplomatic matters until the German attack 
in the West. “Is Spain unfriendly?” “ Will Italy go 
against us?” They hardly mention their own excellent 
Navy. All the first part of my visit every conversation 
began with “‘ quand la guerre commencera.” The Englishman, 
conscious of the arduous work of his Navy, of its noble 
heroisms and of the loss of very many precious lives, smiles 
grimly. Yes, before May 10 he was more aware of the war 
than the French. 

News WANTED 

The French have an eager curiosity about everything 
English, and we cannot let them know too much about us. 
They want to look below the surface of our lives and work, 
and they want not only to see, but to be told, what we are. 
Much good work is being done by the various Franco- British 
Committees and by the British Council, and good speakers 
go to Paris. Mr. Duff Cooper was one recently and Mr. 
Harold Nicolson another. The latter spoke in the happiest 
possible vein some weeks ago, and his speech exactly fitted 
French taste. There is a lot of excellent work of this kind 
being done both by speakers and writers. Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s France at War has been appreciated. Professor 
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Hearnshaw’s Germany the Aggressor is being translated. It 
will be read, for the war has, in France, greatly increased 
the sale of literature. All this is to the good. The British 
flms chosen to show are often unsuitable—Mr. Chips, for 
instance. The Altmark film with Admiral Harper’s talk 
would be much better. We wish that Admiral Somerville’s 
excellent wireless talks on the Navy could be diffused in 
France as well as England. The French are really eager 
for naval education, and his talks, if at the same time they 
could be supplemented by the films now shown in London 
of the Battle of the River Plate, would be as valuable to the 
French as they are to the English. We have to remember 
that the French are a book-reading but not a newspaper- 
reading people. The radio, the cinema, the daily brief and 
picturesque note are what reach them. The ordinary French- 
man could no more wade through The Times, even in its 
present limited form, than swim the Channel. We must 
give them news, fresh news, about ourselves, freshly pre- 
sented, and not too ponderous in style. 


THE Look oF Paris 

The war appeared on April 28, when I arrived in Paris, 
more remote than in London. For one thing the black-out 
is reasonable. Paris is darkened, but not to the point of 
killing her citizens in scores every month. The monuments 
are sand-bagged, but not the pavements. You can walk in 
the streets without falling over obstacles all the time. At 
night the lamps show enough light and the motor-cars too. 
I had immediate evidence of this, for my car was stopped 
on my way from the station because the lights were not 
bright enough. Something had gone wrong with the battery 
and the sergent de ville stood by until this was put right. 
There could have been no more vivid reminder that I was not 
in England. 

The new lighting is used decoratively. The Government 
of Paris, always careful to preserve the beauty of the town, 
have used the semi-darkness to give a lovely setting to the 
streets. The adapted lamps throw the light downwards 
through a gauze screen, which has the loveliest effect, or 
they paint the tall, slim standards white, so that they look 
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like huge ghostly candles. The Place de la Concorde is mogt 
beautiful now at night. It appears illimitable and the tum 
into the Champs Elysées seems to lead to a magic world, 
It is worth while to cross the Channel, even under war 
conditions, to see this. ' 

The day-time impression was different. It was just that 
Paris was going about its business as usual, with nearly as 
many motor-cars as before and with shops full of fine jewels, 
good furniture and pretty novelties. What is agreeable is 
that there are no Germans and not many other foreigners. 
Americans have stayed at home and such English as are in 
Paris are not in evidence. Oddly enough, there are hardly 
any British soldiers to be seen. Sometimes an officer is met— 
never a private. 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE 

These are the externals which greet a foreigner. This is 
the surface. What is there underneath ? [It will be under. 
stood that these notes were written the first week in May] 
First of all there is relief at the consolidation of the French 
ministerial position. Monsieur Reynaud has not only held 
his own, but has increased his strength. The French, while 
remaining critical of their Government, are sick of ministerial 
crises. “If,” said an old Parliamentary hand to me, “at 
the beginning of what is bound to be a long, hard war, we 
are to have a new ministry every time we have a military 
disappointment such as we have had in Norway, we shall 
never get on at all.”’ 

A long, hard war, that is what well-informed Frenchmen 
expect. They were surprised at the rumours that reached 
them sometimes of a contrary English view. “ Is it possible,” 
they ask, “‘ that some of your Ministers believe in a revolution 
in the Reich before the Germans are soundly beaten in the 
field ?”’ They are anxious to be reassured about this. 

It would do many of our officials good to leave the atmos- 
phere of their own world and to meet clear-sighted Frenchmen. 
The very voice in which questions are asked is instructive, 
the haughty pose of an under-secretary would be shaken 
and the carapace of a Parliamentary private secretary 
would be penetrated by the quiet surprise expressed at many 
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of their most cherished illusions. The confetti war, for in- 
stance. Our French Allies hope that that is finished “‘ now 
that the realities begin.” Indeed, many such playings at war 
begin to look foolish now. We seem to have treated war 
as a sort of private theatricals in which tinsel and silver 
paper could be used. In France, tinsel is not worn. 

It will be said that our leading Ministers have been in 
contact with French Ministers all the time. I do not 
know what happens on the august occasions when the 
Supreme War Council meets, nor how much attention is 
paid to the French point of view in a conclave where the 
rather more elderly Englishmen seem to have taken the 


lead. 
THE NORWEGIAN AFFAIR 


The last days of April and the first ten days of May were 
testing times in France as well as in England. There, as 
with us, the Norwegian operation had given rise to hopes that 
were not fulfilled. Mr. Churchill has a great reputation in 
France. He had boasted of the “ Peninsular War” which 
would weaken Germany, and the partial failure and the re- 
embarkation of part of the expeditionary force came as a 
great blow to the French. They blame us. They do not 
even now realize what a desperate improvization our whole 
military effort is. The Reynaud Government rocked under 
the blow. Within it are certain elements of intrigue ; without 
are the jealousies of the excluded politicians. ‘“‘ The Prime 
Minister in this country,” said a Minister to me, “ has neither 
friends nor colleagues. He is alone, save for his supporters.” 

The present Prime Minister, Monsieur Reynaud, is both 
able and brave, and he is a very skilled financier, but he has 
a profound contempt for lobbying and he leaves this to others, 
who are only too often not his friends. He took the Foreign 
Office as his sphere. He should have taken the War Office,* 
as Monsieur Clemenceau did. But he has not got the com- 
manding position of Monsieur Clemenceau, who was made 
Dictator of France by acclamation. One unfortunate result 
in France of the partial Norwegian failure was the blow it 
temporarily gave to British military prestige. The French 


* He has since done this. 
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have always underrated our soldiers. The British Ministey 
have told their French colleagues—so it is said—that they (the 
British Ministers) are in no way to blame for the Norwegian 
miscalculation ; that it was due to the errors of our Head. 
quarters staff. They are believed to have “ given away” 
their military subordinates very unhandsomely. It is 4 
sorry story. 
Tuines HEARD 

French conversational powers are famous. Talk is s 
much a feature of French life, where it is at once an amuse. 
ment and a help to thought, that it has to be reckoned with, 
I found that there was much less indiscretion in Ministerial 
circles than in London. French Ministers were very reserved 
about Norway, about which I knew that they felt very 
strongly. As for any expression of opinion about British 
Ministers, that would have been impossible to obtain, and, 
as the English traveller has no desire to criticize his own 
government or its actions to foreigners, all conversation on 
this subject was barred. Nor was much. said in either 
official or unofficial circles about Germans. The constant 
expressions of disgust by which we relieve our feelings are 
heard less in France than in England. The French are not 
so surprised as we are at German brutality and treachery, 
and they do admire their astonishing thoroughness. “ Ils 
menent cette guerre Norvegienne d’une facon magistrale,” 
they said. And again: “ Germans really are soldiers—they 
have every military quality except honour.” But if they 
do not fall into our exclamatory habits about Germany they 
have plenty of other subjects on which their analytical and 
critical minds can work. All Europe is their study and their 
problem. ‘‘ These Nordics, with their boasted superiority,” I 
heard one man say, “ have we not been deafened by all this 
ridiculous talk about the decayed Latin races! Look at the 
wonderful Nordics, look at Sweden, afraid to stand by Finland 
against the Slavs, or by Norway against the Prussian hordes!” 
The same man spoke of the French munition effort and 
asked why we couldn’t make a better contribution. He spoke 
vehemently about the idea that we must work for exportation. 
‘“* How much exportation will you do when you are beaten?” 
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And he added: “I am appalled by British slackness. You 
seem to think you have all eternity in which to get ready.” 


FRANCE AT WorK 

During the first week in May a group of British trades 
unionists and Socialists went to France and were shown 
certain munition factories where, largely thanks to the 
prodigious efforts of Monsieur Dautry very great results are 
achieved. The visitors displayed the usual trades union 
solicitude for the worker’s comfort and leisure—and were 
shocked by the hours. They were staggered to hear that the 
wages were the same as before the war and that three hours 
more had to be worked to earn them. I cannot imagine 
what their reaction can have been to the speech Monsieur 
Dautry made to them at a luncheon given, in Paris, in their 
honour at the end of their tour. He had heard of their 
criticisms. He replied to them :— 


“Yes, gentlemen, it is true that men and women are 
working eleven hours a day in our factories, and, if necessary 
they will work to death. For Frenchmen consider that death 
is preferable to slavery.” 


I cannot imagine how the English papers missed this 
striking phrase of the French Minister of Munitions. M. 
Dautry is a man of the people. He is entirely self-made, and 
he has always worked for the amelioration of working-class 
conditions. But he takes a very serious view of the war. 
He does not think it will be won by speech-making, and he 
is very frank about the necessity for our increased British 
effort. ‘‘ Your reserved occupations,” he exclaims, “ they 
halve your army. We have no reserved occupations in 
France ! ” 

AND THE BOocHE 

The French had a good many German prisoners even 
before the great struggle started. The stories about them are 
curious. The older men are philosophical; some are not 
sorry to be out of it all. But the young Germans are fanati- 
cised to delirium. ‘I ask your pardon, my Fiihrer,” cried 
one of them when he was captured. This attitude is typical 
of the Hitler youth, and it persists, I was told, in captivity : 
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talking to these men is like talking to deaf men. They belieys 
nothing they hear from non-Hitlerian sources, for them ther 
is only one truth. They are like the followers of the Mahdi, 
who, armed with spears, flung themselves against our guns 
and rifles at the battle of Omdurman. But then the Dervishy 
believed that their death in battle meant blissful immortality, 
Evidently the factor of unreason acts as a powerful stimv. 
lant. This Hitlerism is based upon a profound knowledg 
of German character. Hitherto it has been supported by 
success. It remains to be seen how it will stand failure 
Adversity has not yet begun. The raving German Dervishes 
are not yet aware of its possibility. 


IN THE COUNTRY 


It is axiomatic that Paris is not France. To see the 
French as they are the provinces must be visited: there, 
from north to south, from east to west, will be found the 
true mind of the country. 

A day’s visit to a town in the heart of the Valois gave 
me the usual impression of unity and strength. I have been 
there every year since 1914. It is in the Army zone. | 
went there on May 8, two days before the storm broke, 
Even then a permit was necessary. At the Gare du Nord 
two soldiers stood at the platform entrance instead of the 
usual railway officials. The train was packed with soldier 
who were going beyond my destination. There were young 
officers of many regiments and of all the different arms, there 
were middle-aged reservists going to sedentary work in the 
rear of the combatants. We were back in 1914! But witha 
great difference. Then, the whole region I know so well was 
filled with the sounds and sights of war. Ft had known the 
horrors of invasion. The hospitals were full of wounded, the 
barking of the 75’s could be heard. 

On May 8 the atmosphere gave the impression of grand 
manceuvres, smoothly conducted, with everything running on 
oiled wheels. There was no air activity to give a feverish 
note, the town itself looked quite unmilitary. True there 
were troops, but they were not in evidence, I was told. The 
men were in barracks, the officers billeted, they kept to 
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themselves. ‘Two hospital trains were in the station. They 
had no red cross marks. These would make them a target 
for Boche gunners. 

I went to see the Foyer du Soldat, where some men were 
drinking soft drinks and others were playing ping-pong. 
These clubs are rather like our Y.M.C.A. and they are a 

t boon to the men, every big railway station has one, 
and all towns. 

One of the features of mobilization is that it removes the 
valid men of a district and replaces them by strangers. 
Thus the town was full, and yet only the old men and boys 
remained to preserve the land and the great forests. Both 
were in splendid order. The farmland was a picture. They 
plough here with bullocks. I wondered why we never use 
these beasts in England. On the Sussex clay they would 
be admirable. 

THE CounTRY TOWNSPEOPLE 

There was not much to see and hear in that one short 
day. It was pleasant to see the interest taken in everything 
British. Not much is known about our politics. The 
crucial House of Commons debate was not realized, but several 
people said they hoped that Monsieur Chamberlain would 
not go. He has warm admirers in France whose belief in 
his sturdy resolution and patriotism is complete. As a great 
contrast with Paris, Norway was not referred to at all. In 
Paris I heard of nothing else until May 10, and the wildest 
rumours were current on Norwegian affairs. In this quiet 
country town the people I saw were concerned only with 
the war on land. They are on the direct route of invasion. 
It was here that a little boy called Alexandre Dumas saw the 
Allied Armies pass through to Paris in 1815. They have 
seen other invaders since. 

I was told about the daily life. There is plenty of food. 
There are no ration cards or restrictions as to quantity, but 
consumption is checked by meatless days—three a week— 
days when spirits cannot be bought, etc. There is no restric- 
tio on the purchase of wine, beer or cider. The bread is, 
as always, excellent. Butter and cheese are plentiful. I was 
told that sugar was rather short—but nothing to matter. 
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In fact there are no hardships. I was told that the Army 
was over-fed, getting fat! 

In all this there was no talk at all of making peace wit, 
Satan. He must be overcome. “ Il n’y a pas d’arrangemen; 
avec le Boche,” they said. 

In conclusion, here is a story illustrating the Fren¢ 
character. At one of the units of French Headquarte, 
there was a certain captain. One day he invited frien 
to lunch and he ordered duck to be served. To his jp. 
dignation cutlets appeared. He made his way to the kitcha, 
to reproach the cook. The cook said, pointing to a duck 
which was standing in a corner of the room, “ Mon Capi 
taine, could yow have killed that duck?” The office 
looked at the duck and the duck looked at him with 
such an air of intelligence and understanding that the 
captain said, “‘ No, I couldn’t have killed it.” The duck wa 
reprieved and has become the mascot of the grand quartie 
Generale. It walks about with a collar on: it is on the 
strength. I have seen its image stencilled on Army wagons! 

But what an example of the power of personality, ani 
what an instance of the French keenness of observation ! 


MOVEMENTS OF POPULATION 


We saw something in England last autumn of the effects 
of shifting part of our population. But we have had no such 
movements as have occurred in France. The gigantic task 
undertaken by the French Government was to move bodily 
whole districts near their frontiers and to put the inhabitants 
of these districts in the centre of France. They also, as we 
did, moved children out of Paris and other towns. The 
clearance of the frontier districts was done by communé 
en bloc. French local government is simpler, and therefor 
better than ours. Every village has its Mayor and municipal 
buildings. When the hour struck for removal the entir 
village, under the charge of the Mayor and accompanied by 
the schoolmaster and the priest, went as a unit to an appointed 
village—say in Dordogne—there it was welcomed by the local 
Mayor, who had made rough-and-ready arrangements for the 
reception of the newcomers, though these remained undet 
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the jurisdiction of their own authorities. At first there was 
hardship and some confusion, but gradually the two villages, 
me superimposed upon the other, settled down. The Mayor’s 
ofice was divided, one side belonging to the local the other 
to the visiting official. The school was also shared, certain 
hours for one village, others for the second. There is no 
mixing: the Alsace and Lorraine people, many of them, 
do not speak French at all and this is a great handicap. 
The overcrowding has been considerable, but the health of 
the people has been good in spite of a very trying winter. 

The frontier folk are settling down, with great courage, 
to wait for the time when they can go back to their homes, 
back to their land. For them the war means exile of a very 
trying kind, and they are very homesick. In order to help 
them the French Charity Organization, or, as it is called 
the Service Social of Paris, has organized a section for their 
benefit. 

The Comité Francais de Service Social, to give it its full 
name, was started some years ago to be a clearing house for 
existing social work and to save overlapping. It is a centre 
of information and of the study of social problems, and 
it has been doing excellent work for years in Paris. When 
the war broke out the Committee placed its services at the 
disposal of the Government, and when the people of Paris 
moved last September, the ladies of the Committee with 
1500 helpers—all unpaid—escorted 389,000 Parisians to 
twelve different departments in 884 trains. When this great 
upheaval had been accomplished, it was realized that there 
was another section of the people needing help more than 
the Parisians. These were the people from Alsace and 
lorraine who had been transplanted. A new section was 
created. The first thing was to find out where everybody 
was, and there are wonderful maps in these committee-rooms 
showing the original departments and the new villages which 
now inhabit them. The maps also show where there are 
hospitals, schools, colleges, and gives a clue to the extent of 
sanitary equipment. An immense work is going on, nothing 
less than the sanitary re-equipment of rural France in the 
areas of reception. 
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But it is not only on these impersonal lines that the Servic, 
Social works. The main effort of the really admirable wome, 
who run it is to help the individual exiles who have lef 
everything behind, home, work, furniture, clothes, and aj 
means of subsistence. They have somehow to be got to, 
normal way of life. The Government gives them an alloy. 
ance for food. The Service Social gives them clothes, linen, 
layettes when their babies are born. This last is a very big 
business, over 3,000 babies have come since January to women 
who, ordinarily well-to-do, now have nothing. “God. 
mothers’ had to be found for them to supply them with 
the first necessities, more are needed. The secretary, Comiti 
Frangais du Service Social, 6 rue de Berri, Paris, will be 
grateful for help in this great work. 


In ALSACE-LORRAINE 


While the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine are in exik 
or in the Army, what is happening to their country and to 
their homes? This region of France is self-supporting. It 
can feed itself and can manufacture as well for export. What 
has happened to the deserted towns and factories, and above 
all to the land? The inhabitants left everything behind and 
soldiers are sleeping in their beds and using their cookin 
pots. Gradually the Army is doing the work of the 
absent peasants, for land cannot be left uncultivated. An 
article in l’Illustratton by Monsieur Leandre Vaillat recently 
gave a striking picture of the present state of the country 
which has lost its people and of the soldiers who have taken 
their place. He calls it by the picturesque title The Roma 
Army in Alsace, thus recalling the image of those other soldier 
who taught us all we know. Monsieur Vaillat describes 
the exodus, the long procession of carts and people on foot 
who went to the nearest station for their journey away from 
all they cared for. At the station the carts and farmhorse 
were parked and identified, on the farms the cattle had to be 
tended, cows had to be milked, new-born calves taken care of. 
For a few days the animals were difficult to manage, and 
regular rodeos were seen on farms, with soldiers rounding up 
refractory beasts. But in a week or ten days all was in 
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oder. ‘The General Commanding has reorganized both 
euntry and town life. The Port of Strasburg is dismantled, 
being unusable during the war. The town of Strasburg had 
to be preserved. It is now empty of people, but the houses 
are full of furniture, no smallest piece of which has been 
removed. The Boche may destroy it. The French hold it as 
asymbol. Even the factories were re-started, during the long 
pause from September to May, with soldiers and workmen 
from near-by districts. In March and April the land, which 
had been ploughed in the winter, was re-sown by the Army. 


THE GREAT ATTACK 


The foregoing notes were all written before the invasion 
of the Low Countries. In the early morning of May 10 the 
sirens in Paris sounded for half an hour. We all felt it was 
not an ordinary alarm signal. At eight I was rung up with 
the news. At 8.30 a neighbouring loud-speaker let me hear 
the details. There we were, the great adventure was upon us. 


} I suppose I could have started back home that day, but I 


had engagements and a great curiosity to see how Paris would 
react. And the sight of the great town full of people going 
about their business in perfect calm and cheerfulness was 
worth seeing. Like everyone else, I spent a great deal of 
time in the streets, just walking about and looking on. Nothing 
could be more normal than the crowds. The shops were busy 
and the pavements full of people enjoying the lovely weather. 
There was no excitement. No sign of anything unusual 
save that people were buying more newspapers than usual. 
As it was Whitsuntide the stations were crowded, and on 
Whit-Monday and Tuesday a great number of children were 
evacuated. During the week-end the number of private cars 
diminished, but then they would do this in any holiday 
season. On Saturday morning we had another dose of sirens, 
but Saturday night was quiet. Sunday night was very noisy. 
Two raids occurred and the guns were in action for a long time. 

I had the good fortune to meet the former T'imes corre- 
spondent in Madrid. He had lived there in the civil war 
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and is an expert on air-raids. I asked him for tips. He gaye 
me a few, which I pass on :— 

(1) Always leave the doors and windows open. 

(2) Stay in a corner of the room where the window glag 
cannot fall on you, near but not against the wall. Never 
touch a wall. A shifting wall can break every bone in 
your body. 

(3) Out of doors lie down. 

My general impression is that a tent out of doors would 
be far safer than any house. 

There was a shelter in my hotel, but nobody went to it, 
and I found that once the novelty was over one could 
stop ones ears and go to sleep. Much time during these days 
was spent listening to the wireless. There was any amount 
of news. First of all, war news. Then news of Cabinet 
changes in England and France. In England the Prime 
Minister has added two ex-pacifist Socialists to his war 
Cabinet. In France, M. Reynaud has secured the services of 
Marshal Petain and of two strong Conservatives. The 
contrast is interesting. 


V. MILNER. 


P.S.—The journey home was uneventful. The officials 
of the Southern Railway, who were in charge of the arrange- 
ments, were excellent in their care for our comfort, and the 
passport and customs officials on both sides of the Channel 
were courteous and patient. The passengers were nearly 
all foreign. I could not help wondering why they were being 
admitted to England.—V. M. 


Ave 


THE ELEMENTS OF TOTAL WAR 


“So THEY SENT TWO SIMPLE VARLETS (BY SEEMING) TO THE SAID 
TOWN IN THE MONTH OF MAy, TO GET THEMSELVES SOME SERVICE IN 
THE TOWN; AND SO THEY DID AND WERE RETAINED WITH TWO 
MASTERS, AND THEY DID RIGHT DILIGENT SERVICE TO THEIR MASTERS 
AND SO WENT IN AND OUT ON THEIR MASTERS’ BUSINESS WITHOUT ANY 
SUSPICION OF THEM.”—Chronicles of Froissart. 


LikE a strange infection, the words Total War have spread 
across the North Sea, fraught with sinister meaning. What 
is total war going to be like ? Let us examine the mentality 
that has nursed it into being. In February of this year, 
when the war fronts seemed calm and German agents in 
London were spreading the idea of a long struggle, or tug-of- 
war of economic endurance, a remarkable speech was made to 
the editors of German scientific magazines by Lieutenant- 
General von Rabenau, Chief of Army Archives. Referring 
to the temporary calm, he said: ‘‘ There is a somewhat 
neglected problem in every war. It has been called the 
‘Catalaunian problem,’ in allusion to the battle on the 
(atalaunian plains between Troyes and Metz, a.p. 451, 
where the Roman general Aetius and Theodoric the Visigoth 
overcame Attila the Hun. The chronicler tells us that the 
heat of battle was so great and the issue so tremendous 
that the souls of the dead still grappled in the air on their 
way to heaven and hell. In the present war,” he continued, 
“the decisive battle with arms has not yet begun. But in 
spite of that the Catalaunian problem exists. The battle 
of the spirits and souls is in full swing.” 

That was spoken during the phase of the war when 
propaganda seemed the main weapon ; when Loki in the shape 
of Dr. Goebbels was demonstrating the amazing superiority 
of German wits over British veracity. The General went on : 

“Since this is a war of destiny, the best heads must give 
their best to win it. God has given us superiority in our science. 
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We must use it. Science is not there for itself alone. (jf 
every science we must feel that war itself is the most in. 
portant end in teaching and research. . . . Whatever is only 
essential for the post-war era is empty. I refer to the study 
of philosophy and history. The war spirit must rule in oy 


colleges. . . . German science does not only enliven the mind, 
it demands the soul. . . . We must all stake our souls for 
victory.” 


Thus Mephistopheles whispered in the ear of studious 
Faust. This amazing lecture impressed Dr. Goebbels himself, 
who like all dramatists is not above borrowing. ‘“ We are 
creating a wall of souls against the enemy,” he said ina 
subsequent speech, and added a plagiarism from Paul 
Reynaud: “ If we lose, all is lost; if we win, all is won.” 

Total war blends every human activity. The ruse of the 
robber knights in Froissart, the massed strength of modem 
armoured weapons. It is brooded upon for years, put into 
preparation months ahead and launched out of a clear sky. 
If it has not reached our shores by the time this article is 
in print, that will be because the carefully conceived plan 
demands time, tuning, testing, synchronization, before the 
word is spoken. “ He who is ready to let his sword whistle 
down with full force on the head of his foe,’ writes the 
Boersen Zeitung, “ tests its edge well and weighs it in the 
hand.” We get an idea of the terms in which Germans 
think of this war when the Voelkischer Beobachter refers to 
the invasion of Norway as “ the struggle for the right wing,” 
and the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung writes that in Norway 
Germany “ was still fighting on the strategic inner line.” 
They can say these things openly in advance, because they 
do not fear now to give away their intention to the enemy. 


They have bawled it so often that they feel they have 
deafened or hypnotized him by repeating it . . . war against 
England ! 


This means carefully prepared invasion. No one should be 
in doubt of that. Trace events leading up to this phase of 
total war and see how minutely the blow at the heart of the 
British Empire has been prepared. In January Hitler 
probably made final decisions for an attack on the British 
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Jsles. That meant securing bases all along the west coast 
of Europe, at the cost of much blood. So Rudolf Hess 
started a violent campaign for more births, illegitimate or 
not, in the depths of winter. They could not wait for spring. 
Asoldier has not done his duty in the field, wrote the Schwarze 
Korps, unless he has left a blood heir to take his place. A 
subsidized company, registered as Lebensborn, Ltd., Munich, 
was formed to adopt the bastards of soldiers. It is advertised 
in the Schwarze Korps. We are at total war. 

There was the Reichstag speech of January 30th, when 
Hitler, his ‘‘ peace”’ terms scorned, declared that there 
would be no more parleys. There was the meeting on the 
Brenner Pass, where Mussolini wriggled against his promises 
to keep freedom of action for a little longer. There was an 
intensification of the secret propaganda against England in 
the Party meetings, which can inject the German people 
with more venomous thoughts against us than the news- 
papers dare. Scrap metal of every kind was collected for 
the furnaces, from buttons to busts of the Kaiser and statues 
of Masaryk. Use of the Reichsbahn was drastically reduced 
for passenger traffic. Leave was stopped for officials. To 
distract attention from Norway, rumours were spread of 
action elsewhere. Finally, to preoccupy the minds of the 
journalists and world opinion, Ribbentrop produced like 
arabbit out of a hat the seven-day wonder of the American 
documents discovered in Warsaw. Nonsense? No, a detail 
in total war. 

In Denmark and Norway they found “ documents” to 
prove British war guilt, to prove that the British wanted to 
invade Norway. These, too, were rushed to Berlin. Herr 
von Ribbentrop invoked another impressive gathering of 
diplomats and journalists. The evidence was handed out 
to the world in photostatic copies. It was not a “ scoop” 
like the state papers of Saxony captured by Frederick II. 
It was a farce, a mockery of diplomats and journalists alike. 
It occurred on April 27th, while through Swedish sources 
and outlets the German propaganda ministry was spreading 
false reports of Allied successes and exaggerated reports of 
Norwegian resistance. They almost admit it. ‘“ We were 
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glad of every report of victory which our enemies spread jn 
the world,” wrote the Voelkischer Beobachter subsequently 
on May 2nd; “ we left them to announce all they cared. We 
knew the sobering shock would be all the greater to then 
afterwards.” 

The Norwegian campaign revealed for the first time the 
full effects of air transport in war. There was no natural 
obstacle to this cavalry. Aerodromes suddenly became enemy 
strongholds, parachute troops falling in lonely districts 
had time to gather into fighting formations. Out of hulk 
and hides they stormed. The British Government lamely 
stated that the German invasion had evidently been planned 
a long time in advance. Of course it had. The Germans 
would not risk the lives of their soldiers on a hasty plan, 
This is total war. 

The rest is still fresh in our minds. Up till May 9th 
the Germans gave every sign that they would strike at the 
Mediterranean and the South-East, and then there was a 
sudden thrust of steel at Holland and Belgium instead, 
The two states were divided. Fear of German espionage 
had deterred them from co-ordinating their defences. Holland 
had been thoroughly penetrated in peace-time. A news. 
paper circulating among the German colony of Rotterdam, 
the Reichsdeutsche Nachrichten, gave a stern warning to 
Germans living abroad on April 29th that the Gestapo was 
mighty everywhere. ‘‘ No German can think,” it wrote, 
“that because he lives behind the front he can continue 
to lead his own life. Everyone in his daily round must be 
part of the German war effort.” Behind which front! 
This paper was published in Rotterdam. 

The aim of Hitler against France is, we know, to break 
the Maginot line. The repeated references by Hitler, Goebbels, 
Henlein and others to the disgraceful Peace of Westphalia 
three hundred years ago really means that Hitler wishes to 
re-establish his Western frontier as it was before the Thirty 
Years War. He wants Verdun, Metz and Toul. (The Kaiser 
asked France for the latter two forts a few hours before 
mobilizing in 1914, as a guarantee of French neutrality, 
in return for which he would restrict his frolicsome war to the 
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East.) But the main aim of the present war is the invasion of 
the British Isles, the defeat of Great Britain. If Hitler were 
seeking a decision on the mainland, he would not have wasted 
so much life and energy in seizing Norway. He did not 
seize it to break through the blockade, because he had decided 
to force a decision by attack. He wanted Norway for its 
bases, as his “‘ inner strategic line.”” He now holds the coast 
of Europe from Namsos to South Holland, with air bases in 
four out of the six western littoral states. What a chance 
for the supreme weapon of Germany! Ls geht gegen 
Engelland. 

There are two plans which will be employed against the 
British Isies. One is new and the other is old. Hitler will 
choose one or both of them and graft them with the general 
air war. One is the dropping of parachute troops, for which 
Norway will be a convenient point of departure, and Scotland 
and IRELAND the big and sparsely inhabited targets. We 
refer particularly to the Highlands. In the eyes of German 
Air Commanders, this form of warfare has more than justified 
itself in Norway. The shock of a night or dawn attack on an 
aerodrome, the subsequent difficulty of dislodging the occupy- 
ing forces and preventing reinforcements arriving, the ease 
with which parachute troops can coagulate in lonely districts, 
these are all new aspects in warfare. ‘‘ Why should Hitler, 
he can’t do any good that way, can he?” is the typical 
reasoning of the Englishman. He forgets that Hitler is a 
political thinker, an actor strutting and fretting his hour 
on the stage of history. To be able to tell the world that 
German boots have set their heel print on Scottish soil ! 
To broadcast to the warriors of freedom in Southern Ireland 
that more help is coming! To announce that German troops 
are fighting in rich England, where no Continental force 
set foot since the reign of King John! These blows will 
come from a clear sky. Then, over the smoking ruins, through 
the confusion, at the psychological moment, the menacing 
shout of the man who only speaks German: England geb’ 
mir meine Kolonien. An overture of peace ? No, just another 
Tuse in total war. 

The second plan is perhaps more astonishing yet. It 
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is a revival of the Tirpitz plan. Great-Admiral Tirpit; 
drew it up on the supposition of strong naval support and 
cover from long-range guns based on Dunkirk. He planned 
a strongly escorted convoy system, which would land troops 
in Southern England. “ But,” he ironically remarked of his 
plan, “‘ I cannot land them in larger numbers than the British 
can conveniently arrest (verhaften) on the other side.” Con. 
ditions are now different. The plan has been modified, 
Innumerable light surface-craft must replace the heavier 
units sunk off Norway. Guns of even longer range are avail. 
able, although the German thrust has not yet reached such 
a narrow sector of the Channel as in 1914. There are two 
new factors. German aeroplanes can form a roof of steel 
over this corridor. They can drop thick belts of magnetic 
mines on either side of it. The deterrent effect of aircraft 
to costly surface vessels has already been proved. Such are 
the features of the new Tirpitz plan, as it undoubtedly exists. 

There are other instruments of total war. The force of 
bombing raids is already sufficiently known. But there are 
more strange monsters that have sprung, misshapen out of 
the totalitarian mind. The Faustic spirit cherishes them out 
of sheer mischief. Germany has been experimenting with 
the explosive force of uranium, which is considerable. She 
has quaint long-range guns which can lob a streamline pro- 
jectile at a wide target from an incredible distance. There 
are gases. There is the rocket gun that drops a small aerial 
torpedo out of the stratosphere. Such freaks often blow up 
after a few discharges. But they are there. Then there is 
the most disgusting form of the total war, bacterial war- 
fare. Just as it is evident that party propagandists are 
educating the German people to believe that the British 
delight in bombing open towns, there are indications that the 
Germans have been morally prepared for chemical warfare. 
We cannot know what Party propagandists say in the gather- 
ings held all over the Reich, but a hint at their thoughts 
slips out here and there. 

In a curious speech, Reich Health Leader Conti, speaking 
at Miinster, as reported by the German wireless on March 31st, 
said that “the hopes of the enemy that the Wehrmacht 
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would be undermined by spotted typhus imported from 
Poland have not been fulfilled.” Newspaper reports of the 
speech omitted this passage. Why? Is it not natural to 
impute the worst intentions to your enemy. Yes, unless the 
imputation reveals your own. Staatsanwalt Conti has re- 

ted this lecture, but no newspaper reports of it have 
included the obvious argument that the British are making 
war on German health. Yet it is being used. Why this 
omission ? 

The Algemeen Handelsblad of April 26th published a 
curious story of a German "plane which had just flown over 
the Belgian frontier at a great height and dropped a small 
parachute with a bag attached. The police recovered it and 
found it to be full of tree leaf. Some had spilt. It was 
gathered up. A day later two young Germans were arrested 
near the spot. They had driven out from Verviers in a taxi. 
Germans abroad do not often use taxis. That is the Dutch 
newspaper story. 

These are the elements of total war, the mystical deifica- 
tion of Schlieffen’s dream, the search for a Cann on every 
front, with every weapon. But we had nearly omitted the 
most terrible weapon of all, the position of the Leader himself, 
in supreme, unified command of the most destructive weapons 
in the world, a venomous, spiteful lunatic with the temper of 
a spoiled child and the cunning of an inbred peasant. This 
grimacing visionary commands and countermands, he 
possesses a blind instinct for weak spots and poises the fire 
and steel in his restless hands. That is the peak of total 
war. He needs no Fifth Column here, unless his plans fail 
and he is forced to retreat. Then he will put on the coat of 
the misunderstood patriot, and Goebbels will tell us that he 
really only wanted to be an artist, but the Generals forced 
him to make war. Or the pendulum of revolution will go 
full swing in Germany, and the Nazis will discover that they 
were betrayed by “ plutocrats ’” in Germany and consummate 
their career with a terrible class war. 

The time has come when those who thought that a victory 
by Hitler would “restore the wounded pride of a great 
nation’ should finally be silent. The extermination of 
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Poles, the machine-gunning of Belgian refugees are organi. 
cally part of the scheme for Lebensraum, clearing the frontier 
lands of the swelling Reich for settling with Himmler’, 
Wehrbauer. “ Total war,” writes Heinrich Bauer in Schick. 
salswende Europas, published at Berlin in April, 1940, “is 
a law superior to the distribution of the world by treaties 
it is a return to the creative origin of the State.” It is time 
for those who thought that they could outstare the cobra 
to depart. We have now a new Prime Minister and the 
nation is encouraged with warm words. The spirits in the air 
revive and fight on. One more factor in this war—the heart 
of this nation is sound. This, and the toiling of our great 
industry, will help us to withstand the blows and finally 
inflict with arms upon those who have unleashed total war 
a total peace. 
Ian G. CoLvin, 


NOTES ON THE WAR* 


Tak great military operations commenced on May 10. The 
Germans threw the dice by penetrating into Holland, Luxem- 
burg and Belgium. Appeal was at once made to France 
and Great Britain, and their armies moved to the help 
of the invaded countries. Thus, after having occupied 
Southern Norway and Denmark, Germany prolongs her 
battle-line against Britain to the south. Her object is to 
occupy the coast of Holland and the islands of Zeeland and 
Flessinque as well as Rotterdam. The Dutch have flooded 
their country, and this should have protected the region of 
Amsterdam-Harlem-Rotterdam-Utrecht, the keep of the 
Dutch defensive system. The inundation and the fortified 
lines delayed the advance nearly everywhere, and the entry 
of Belgium into the war served to protect the region which 
could not be flooded. 

The violation of Luxemburg was significant for us. The 
period we are now entering will be at once harsh and long. 
We must fortify our souls and be ready to bear the hard and 
dificult days which must come in war. The important thing 


| isthat we should not allow ourselves to be moved even by the 


checks and set-backs which are apt to occur. Our hope is in 
ourselves. The fate of our country, of our homes and 
families, is in our own hands. The stake of the game we are 
now playing is nothing less than the life and freedom of each 
one of us. Never have these words meant more than at 
present, for they must now be understood in the most brutal 
and positive sense. 

The great battle began on a front of 250 miles from 
Holland to Sedan. It began with a German offensive all 
along the line. The first échelon of the attack is being made, 
as in Poland, with tanks and powerful aviation. The Dutch 
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began by fighting vigorously. They had to wipe up the 
parachutists who were designed to play a very preponderating 
role in Holland. 

The enemy seized Arnheim on the first day, and they 
filtered through this break to the western bank of the Riva 
Moselle. In Brabant the Germans came in by Breda, which 
could not be flooded. South-west of Maastricht the Albert 
Canal was forced and ground was quickly gained by the 
enemy. Here the battle became violent, French motorised 
forces being engaged in covering the retreat of the Belgians, 
who retired in good order. The forts surrounding Liége 
have made a firm resistance. The fort of Eben-Emael, which 
was taken by the Germans on May 11, is not actually part 
of the Liége system. It is four or five miles to the south of 
Maastricht, near the junction of the Albert Canal and the 
Moselle. 

In Belgian Luxemburg the Chasseurs des Ardennes, 
who were covering the retreat in this region, fell back before 
the attack of superior German forces. 

Thus, covered on the west, that is on their right, the 
Germans debouched from the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
between Longwy and the Moselle and pushed back our light 
covering elements. Our soldiers are now engaged in a very 
fierce battle, which will demand great endurance and great 
abnegation. 

We had aligned our forces upon an immense front, which 
ran from Antwerp to Belfort on the Swiss border. A portion 
of this front is covered by the Maginot Line, which gives it 
great solidarity, but the Maginot Line stops at Montmedy. 
To the north-west of Montmedy there are only field forti- 
fications (ouvrages de campagne). 

The German offensive was directed against this front 
in the Namur-Sedan region. The enemy, who crossed the 
Meuse between Dinant and Namur, found before him the 
valleys of the Sambre and the Oise, by which the invaders 
from the west have always come. There, armoured divisions, 
preceded by massed aeroplanes, and supported by powerful 
artillery, have thrust forward to create disorder behind 
our front. 
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This is an incident, the gravity of which need not be 
wderlined. The Army Command has reorganised its plans, 
and is said to be substituting active war for the defensive war 
hitherto envisaged. It will meet the total resources of the 
eemy with our total resources. 


Norway 

In the Narvik and Tromsoe districts the country favours 
defence. Narvik is at the bottom of the very deep fiord of 
0fot and is surrounded by high snow-covered mountains. 
There is no route to the south save by the sea. To the east 
the railway which carries the minerals goes to Kirunia, in 
Sweden; to the north there is a road which links Narvik to 
Tromsoe, ninety miles away as the crow flies. All this territory 
forms the military region of the sixth Norwegian division, 
the only large unit which was able to mobilise properly. 
Their headquarters are at Harstad, some sixty miles north- 
west of Narvik. It is this division which has been in contact 
with the Germans and has opposed their progress to the 
north. This progress is exceedingly difficult. Norwegian 
territory here is a corridor from 35 to 60 miles wide between 
the sea and the Swedish frontier. This corridor is barred 
in several places, in particular by the Saltfiord, in the Bodoc 
region, which is prolonged by lakes right up to Sweden. 

The first operation we have to attend to is to finish with 
the two or three thousand Germans who are holding out at 
Narvik and in that district. We know very little of the 
details of what is happening there. No doubt we are creating 
azone of security which will be the basis of our operations in 
Norway. The naval forces are finding the islands of Lofoden 
useful, but it is very difficult to create aerodromes. We 
may have to manage with fiords, where seaplanes may be 
sheltered. 

Will the occupation of Narvik deprive the Germans of 
Swedish minerals? Not altogether. The port of Ulea, in 
Sweden, at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, is now free from 
ice, and although it is far less organised for this traffic than 
Narvik, it will allow the German Government to have some 
two million tons of ore during the summer. When autumn 
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comes this port will be closed again, and there will remain, 
if the situation does not change, only the railway line iy 
Sweden to compensate Germany for the loss of Narvik 
But we have to remember that the port of Narvik, as wel 
as the railway from Kiruna, have been largely destroyed by 
German action. It will therefore be difficult for the Allies t 
profit much from the minerals. However, this is not capital 
for us. We have other sources of supply. 

The situation of the Allies in Norway south of Trondhein 
at the beginning of May was as follows. The English, who 
had disembarked in the Romsdal region, struggled to oppo 
the German advance in the valley of Gudbransdal. They 
defended every inch of ground with such means as they had 
at their disposal, but the disembarkation was necessarily 
slow seeing that the ports we held were not equipped and 
that the enemy had an active air force. 

The Oesterdal Valley could not be closed in time. The 
Germans reached Raeron, where they were halted by the 
destruction of a bridge north of the town. Nevertheless, they 
continued their advance towards Trondheim, making 4 
prodigious effort to re-establish the connection between Oslo 
and that district. The Germans had two weeks start of us, 
and they had the only well-equipped ports. The retreat 
and re-embarkation of our troops was the result. 

Once more let me repeat that nothing in war can be 
improvised. I do not understand the people who only 
discovered after the event that our Norwegian operation was 
arduous. These belated flashes of understanding are depress. 
ing. Let us recall once and for all that we shall not win the 
war along the lines of least resistance, that we must always 
be thinking of the future, and that we must be ready for 
everything. One is never really excusable when one is taken 
by surprise, especially when one is on the defensive, for the 
true—perhaps the sole—difficulty of the defensive, and it is 
a great one, is that one always has to be guessing and fore- 
seeing what the enemy will do, and one has to be ready for 
every hypothesis. To imagine that a defensive war consists 
of just remaining behind a fortified line is an attitude of mind 
of sheer incapacity. The difficulties we are encountering in 
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| Norway come from our lack of foresight. How is it that we 


have not understood that the theatre of war is not only 
france, but all Europe, until the moment comes when perhaps 
it will be the whole world ? We fought in Norway to get 
Trondheim. That is one link of the chain. The Germans 
have driven us out of Southern Norway. That is the next 
link of the chain. Then, masters of Southern Norway, the 
enemy attacked the Norse Midlands. And do not let us be 
absorbed only by Norway. There are other regions in 
Europe where the enemy may set alight the fire, regions, in 
fact, where it is already smouldering. We have left 
the direction of events to the enemy. Let us anyhow be 
intelligent enough to watch the German moves, and not wait 
until they have taken decisive action before we reply. This 
remark applies to diplomacy as well as to military operations. 
If we make use of recent experience we must recognise that 
the military success of the enemy has been conceived and 
prepared in his diplomatic workshops. 


Arbour, INITIATIVE, ACTION 


War has to be made with ardour. The greatest fault 
of the censorship is to smother all eagerness. People seem to 
think that to speak and behave like well-conducted children, 
to scratch out a sentence here and there, to preach blind and 
dumb faith, are the right methods for winning a war, but who 
is there who does not see that what is most wanted in France 
is not faith—that exists—but movement, fire, action. I 
begin to think that it would be better for us to allow all 
expressions of opinion, however extreme, than for us to rock 
the country in the somnolence and apathy, from which 
we suffered more, during the first eight months, than from’ 
the war itself. How many of us are there who have the 
feeling that we talk of victory without doing anything but 
talk ? This is certainly an unjust feeling, but not altogether 
80, for everyone who looks round his own horizon, or even 
looks at himself, is aware of the slowing down of our 
activity. Fire and ardour have been absent. In moments 
like those we are passing through, talk is nothing, speeches 
galvanise no one. There were two great leaders in 1914, 
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Joffre and Kitchener. They did not make speeches, but 
acting, they made others act. Clemenceau’s speeches jp 
1918 would make a very small show in print. But it 
was enough to see these three men to understand that 
they were ruthless to all hesitation and slackness. They 
thought of nothing but the war and they dissolved inertia 
wherever they found it. They worked for no personal advan. 
tage, for no personal popularity. That can be seen by the way 
they were treated. They looked beyond themselves and 
thought only of one thing—their country. But now absence 
of will power and vigour is dug into the very structure of our 
war administration. There, there are to be found an accumu. 
lation of men, each of them a mere penholder. Certain bureaux 
are factories for fabricating instructions, rules, circulars. Asif 
all this paper work stimulated action! The great mass of men 
we thrust into offices has among its numbers some of the most 
able men we have. They silently chew the cud of their little 
affairs every day in an organisation of work divided to the 
nth degree. It is the very negation of action. It is not in the 
bureaux that action will occur ; on the contrary, action must 
take place outside them. The man whose ardent desire to 
do is checked by an infinite number of rules gets drowsy in 
performing his hack-work, and there can be no chief in such an 
organisation, only grades of officials. Each one criticises, 
complains and ultimately gives up hope, incapable as he is 
to remedy evils which he sees, and of which he is often the 
victim. 

O, holy initiative, mother of all great enterprises and 
brave acts; altars have been erected to thee, and even War 
Office rules make mention of thee! Who will open the gates 
of thy temple to remove thee from thy priests and give 
thee to those who are hungry for action ? 


GENERAL DUVAL. 


(en retraite). 


COLONIAL LOYALTY: AND ITS REWARD 


xz of the most heartening things in this war is the absolute 
manimity with which the native races in our African and 
Pacific Crown Colonies have shown a desire to help the 
Empire. Instances are constantly being reported of African 
native tribes and Pacific islanders who have organised to . 
contribute their utmost to Britain’s war effort. Many of 
these efforts mean a great and prolonged self-sacrifice to every 
individual of the tribe. It is encouraging to find among the 
backward peoples of Africa and the Pacific, ruled by the 
Colonial and Foreign Offices, such spontaneous and universal 
appreciation of what has been done for them, and so sincere a 
desire to remain under the Union Jack. That feeling has 
manifested itself especially among the Bantu tribes inhabiting 
the former German African colonies, and it is easily under- 
standable to anyone who knows how harshly they were 
treated by their former masters. They have shown beyond 
any question their burning desire to remain under our flag. 
Arecent British official wireless cable appearing in the New 
ealand press commenced as follows :—‘‘ The loyalty of the 
British and French Colonial Empires has been demonstrated 
since the outbreak of war in an almost bewildering variety. 
The people of Britain are fully appreciative.” 

But what astonishes us plain-thinking Colonial British is 
the peculiar way in which so many people of Britain are 
showing their appreciation. Strange as it seems to us, some 
of them are so anxious to lose the peace before they have 
won the war that they still openly advocate the return of her 
former colonies to Germany as part of the terms of an early 
peace. A great many Englishmen, some of them of high 
intellectual standing, seem to be prepared to show their 
appreciation of the loyalty of the Bantu and Polynesian races 
by robbing them of the protection of the flag under which 
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they have shown so passionate a desire to remain, and handi 
them over to international control. As a reward for thei 
help in winning the war and despite the unmistakable evidence 
of their desire to remain British subjects they are, againgt 
their will, to be stripped of the privileges for the retention 
of which they have made such sacrifices and, contrary to 
their wishes, put under the political control of a board or othe 
tribunal consisting of Germans, Russians, Japanese and 
Italians, as well as Frenchmen and Britishers, a tribunal jn 
which the British representatives would have no deciding 
voice, and in which inhabitants who glory in being British 
subjects must bow to the will of men of foreign nations, some 
of which they have learned by bitter experience to fear and 
mistrust. That seems to us oversea Britons a curious way 
in which to show appreciation of the loyalty and help of the 
backward races in the Empire which has been so encouraging, 
They are to do their utmost to help us win the war and asa 
reward they are to be pushed out of the family and firmly 
shackled to an international yoke which they hate, Britain 
having given up the power to protect them from being 
exploited for selfish ends. 

I have never been able to ascertain what these vague 
sentimentalists mean exactly by the international control 
which they advocate. In not one instance has a definite 
scheme been formulated. They are certain and precise on 
only one point, viz., that Britain should give up the govern 
ment and control of her Crown colonies. I can find no attempt 
at specification of the nature of the international body to 
whom the control of the lives of British subjects is to be 
surrendered nor the method of government which is to be 
adopted. Imagine a tribunal comprised of Herr Ribbentrop 
representing Germany, Count Ciano Italy, M. Molotoff Russia, 
Baron Arita Japan, with a British, a French, and possibly an 
American representative. (I say “ possibly ” because it is 
by no means certain that the United States would consent 
to join in the scheme.) One can imagine the friction and 
confusion that such a tribunal would create. The Germans 
always regarded the native inhabitants of their colonies as 80 
much live stock, to be worked to the utmost for the com- 
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mercial advantage of their nationals, and to be treated not as 
men and women but as useful animals. 

The advocates of international control may say that they 
had no thought of delivering up our Crown colonies to the 
control of such men. It may well be that some of those 
mentioned will be swept away with the ruins of this war, 
and truth, to tell of some of them, never would be missed. 
But this war is no more going to change human nature than 
did the last, and although some of these may have gone 
there will be many others of their race who think the same 
thoughts and are guided by the same motives. It is not 
oly the “ Nazis” who regard the native population of 
colonies as so many yoke oxen. That was the view and the 
practice of Imperial Germany from the date when she first 
stepped into Africa until she was driven out over thirty 
years later. The notorious Karl Peters was an imperial 
officer. His whole colonial career was a record of fraudulent 
conduct, cruelty and bestial lust ; but he is still regarded in 
Germany as a great colonial administrator and held up as an 
example to be emulated by Germans. One thing is certain, 
viz., that whatever the event of this war it will not kill the 
spirit of nationalism in the powerful predatory nations, and 
an international tribunal, the members of which were actuated 
by national spirit and interests, would make good government 
in the interests of the natives impossible. 

What is wrong with Englishmen anyway that we can’t 
trust our own countrymen to administer our own colonies ? 
The Governors of our African Colonies are one and all men 
of great natural capacity with half a lifetime of experience 
behind them in the governing of backward people in Africa 
or India or the West Indies or Pacific. They are all of them 
men who have proved themselves by their past careers as 
eminently fit to be trusted to work for the interest of the 
native races committed to their care. The officials of the 
Colonial and Foreign Offices who compose the administrative 
staff in the Colonies are all hand-picked men, highly educated 
and trained for their job. Nearly all of them are University 
graduates. Here and there an official, although carefully 
chosen, proves unsuitable. But such men are generally 
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weeded out at an early stage, and only those who fulfil thei 
promise rise to the really responsible positions. Our Indian 
and Colonial record is one of the proudest pages of our history, 
and many of our greatest men have given their lives to such 
work. We were the first country to recognise our duty to 
the coloured backward races committed to our care. The 
governed races have expressed their satisfaction in the 
clearest possible manner. Why can’t we trust our own men 
to carry on the good work which has been done in the last 
half-century ? What grounds are there for thinking that the 
work being done by a carefully selected and trained band of 
high-grade Englishmen could be better done by Germans and 
Russians and Italians and Japanese ? 


But some of those who are advocating the handing over 
of the control of our colonies may say that all they intend is 
that such colonies should be held and governed in the same 
manner as the colonies held by the Empire under mandate 
since the last war. As far as I can understand it, that seems 
to be the official view of the British Labour Party. To 
judge by the utterances of its leaders the words ‘“‘ Empire” 
and “ Imperialism ”’ ring in their ears with so sinister a sound 
that they can scarcely bring themselves to utter those words 
except as terms of reproach. I think I may claim that most 
New Zealanders have not yet grown ashamed of the words. 
We still have pride in our membership of the British Empire, 
and we believe that most British subjects throughout the 
world feel the same about it. We think of imperialism in 
these days as a great trust for the welfare and improvement 
of backward peoples, a system in which we use our power 
not for our advantage but for their protection, not for divi- 
dends but for human happiness. Our Crown Colonies have 
been administered in that spirit for many years now, and 
any person who does not know this lays himself open to the 
charge that he has not kept himself abreast of modern colonial 
history. Of the men and women who distrust our system 
of colonial government scarcely one has any first-hand 
acquaintance with it, and few have visited one of our colonies. 
It is especially noticeable that there is hardly one person 
who has had experience of colonial administration and 4 
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knowledge of the conditions prevailing in our colonies who is 
advocating any form of international control. That great 
and wise proconsul, Lord Lugard, whose opinion, based as 
it is on such long experience, has publicly stated that any 
form of international control, besides being a base betrayal 
of coloured races which desire to remain British subjects, 
would be impracticable. Kenya, Uganda, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland are not under mandate, but they are all 
governed on precisely the same principles as Tanganyika, 
which is. The fact that under the mandate the Government 
of Tanganyika furnishes an annual report to the Mandates 
Committee of the League of Nations doesn’t make one atom 
of difference to its system of government. What advantage 
would accrue to the governed people from an annual report 
by its government to an international committee, which 
would not be at least equally secured by an annual report 
to a committee set up by our own Parliament ? 

Happily one hears no suggestion from the French of 
abandoning their colonies to international control. They 
have not lost their confidence in themselves, and feel quite 
competent to continue to govern their own subject peoples, 
who have shown every sign that they desire to remain under 
French control. Nor does one hear a word from the Colonial 
British nations which hold mandates to suggest that they 
have lost confidence in their ability to carry out their duty of 
governing justly and wisely. New Zealand has no intention 
of abandoning the government of Samoa or the Cook Islands, 
and she would resent as an insult any suggestion that she 
had not sufficient sense of justice and morality to be trusted 
to continue the good work she has done there. That stout 
old imperialist, Mr. William Hughes, has bluntly stated on 
more than one occasion that Australia has no intention 
whatever of abandoning the government of New Guinea and 
Papua, and the great majority of South Africans would 
bitterly resent the handing over of any part of Africa to 
international control. Southern Rhodesia contains some 
sixty thousand white settlers, overwhelmingly British. That 
gallant little country is making a supreme war effort, into 
which the native population has thrown itself with astonishing 
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unanimity. It was prepared and anxious before the com. 
mencement of the war to take over the government of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. It is governed by a 
coterie of high-grade Britishers headed by a liberal-minded 
and far-sighted Prime Minister who has proved himself as q 
great imperial statesman with a high sense of the duty owed 
by his government to the native races under his control, 
What reasons is there for thinking that Mr. Huggins and his 
government cannot be trusted to rule these two Crow 
colonies justly and fairly in the interest of the native popula. 
tion or that the natives would be better off under international 
control? There are twenty thousand British in Kenya, 
fifteen thousand in Northern Rhodesia, five thousand in 
Tanganyika and between two and three thousand in Nyasa. 
land. The governments of all these countries are straining 
their resources and man-power to the utmost, backed unani- 
mously by their native inhabitants, in order to win the war 
for the Empire to which they are proud to belong. 

One can imagine the bitterness and resentment with which 
the white settlers who are making so great an effort regard 
the constant stream of propaganda which is pouring from 
the little Englanders in Britain advocating the casting of 
them off from the Empire. I for one can’t believe that 
Great Britain would sink to such a base betrayal of the 
rights of both black and white. If she attempted it, it would 
disrupt the unity of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
It would cause resentment and loss of confidence in all the 
self-governing dominions. But the constant propaganda is 
allowed to go on, and seems to be increasing, and this is 
disturbing. If only the present British Government had a 
strong man at the head of the Colonial Office—a man who 
would speak in no uncertain terms and say plainly that 
Great Britain had no intention of abandoning the government 
of any of its territories, or the protection of any of its 
nationals, what balm such a statement would be to thousands 
of colonial British who are sick at heart at the thought of 
being betrayed. Oh, for a Lord Milner or a Lord Lloyd* at 


* Since this article was written Lord Lloyd has become Colonial 
Secretary. 
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the head of the Colonial Office, for men in charge who have 
no craven fear of being great! 
If the white inhabitants of Kenya should advocate as 
of the terms of peace that the London County Council 
should be made subject to international control, either by 
being governed by an international board or even by having 
to make an annual report to a committee of the League of 
Nations, one can imagine that Mr. Herbert Morrison, who 
exercises considerable power in that body, would be justly 
indignant. He would say that the members of the London 
Qounty Council were quite capable of governing the affairs 
of the County in the best interests of its inhabitants and 
would justly resent the slightest hint of foreign control. But 
the advocates of international control have no more justifica- 
tion in advocating the giving away of the privileges and 
property of the people of Kenya, black and white, than the 
people in Kenya have to give away the rights of the inhabitants 
of the County of London. All persons, black and white, who 
have become British subjects, surely have an inalienable right 
to remain such while they so desire, and no section is justified 
in advocating that those rights should be taken from them 
against their will. 
HvuBertT OSTLER. 


New Zealand. Puisne Judge in the New 
Zealand Court of Justice. 


OLD LESSONS 


I. LESSONS OF THE LAST WAR 


In the last war we did not have parachutists and the phrase 
‘** Fifth Column” was not invented, but we ran the same 
dangers from German propaganda and British treason as nov, 
The form which the attack then took was the encouragement 
of strikes and of conscientious objectors, in which certain 
Socialist leaders—they are not all dead—took part. The 
societies they created and the organs they subsidised ar 
still with us. A list of them lies before me. Some of them 
have achieved semi-respectability, which covers—what ? 


Roughly speaking, from 1914 to 1918 certain groups were 
all working for the Germans, some, perhaps, only from 
natural wrong-headedness, others from more practical causes. 
The notes which follow were written at the time, and they 
expose the activities of Pacifists, Syndicalists, Anarchists, 
Sinn Feiners and those with enemy alien associates. It 
begins with a list of eleven bodies, many of which are still 
flourishing. The notes written in 1916 on the Associations 
mentioned are as follows :— 


“The combinations and permutations which result from 
the cross grouping of those and other bodies are without 
number and of great complexity. One frequently finds that 
the same individual belongs to several of those societies at 
the same time, and a sort of freemasonry exists between 
them which provides the members of one organisation with 
an ever-ready passport into the councils of all the others. 
There are, however, certain broad lines of contact which 
stand out prominently. Thus, the Union of Democratic 
Control is in close touch with the colony of naturalised 
Germans on the one hand and with the New Organisation on 
the other. The B.S.P., I.W.W., and S.L.P. are often indis- 
tinguishable. The N.C.F. and the Pacifists are naturally 
hand in glove; the Plebeians have much in common with 
the Syndicalists, whilst the I.W.W. specialises in those 
American, Australian and Yiddish revolutionaries who advo- 
cate sabotage as.the most effectual weapon in the working-class 
armoury. 
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“This strange medley of rebels comprises a portion of 
honest men who act from conscientious conviction and who 
are not deliberately hostile to the State ; but it also harbours 
a criminal tail who are determined to exploit the present 
emergency to the uttermost for their own supposed advantage, 
and that without scruple and at every hazard. The remainder 
are principally adventurers or dupes.” 


Here is the way in which the pro-Germans worked from 
1914 to 1916. Agitators worked up the men in munition 
works to strikes, strikes of which the Trades Unions dis- 
approved, but the works were dislocated. The following 
occurred in Sheffield in 1916 :— 


“On Thursday, November 16th, a telegram was sent to 
Sheffield by the Ministry of Munitions, saying that there 
must be no cessation of work, but the mutineers ignored this 
message and, their ultimatum [in regard to a worker called 
Hargreaves] having expired, called a strike at 5 p.m. There- 
upon 70,000 men came out at Sheffield and the N.O. set to 
work to bring about a strike amongst their fellow conspirators 
in other districts. ... The delegates were successful at 
Rotherham and Barrow, but the strike did not materialise 
in the other places visited. The reason for this, as already 
mentioned, were that the Government decision in the Har- 

ves’ case was published in the newspapers before the 
mischief had had sufficient time to operate over a wider 
area, and because the men would have had to return to work 
on Monday in any case owing to the N.O. not having the 
funds to finance a prolonged strike without the support 
of the A.S.E. proper. 

“ The policy of the mutineers was to test their organisation, 
and to snatch a tactical victory over the Government, thereby 
discrediting the official representatives at the Conference 
whilst increasing their own prestige. 

“‘ Walter Hill stated : ‘ The strike was not a genuine one ; 
it was fomented to test the Government and the strength of 
the rank-and-file propaganda.’ 

“ Looked at from this point of view the plot was a complete 
success. 

“The Government had no option but to give way over 
Hargreaves, who was brought back by motor-car by Sir 
Robert Hadfield from the camp at Penge in triumph and 
exhibited as the first fruits of victory before a mass meeting. 

“Murphy telegraphed to the Prime Minister, the Secretary 
of State for War and the Ministry of Munitions as follows :— 
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“On Leonard Hargreaves appearing before the 
Sheffield engineers this morning they decided to return 
to work at 6 a.m. Monday next. They also insist that, 
in the event of anyone participating in the strike bei 
victimised or penalised in any way for such action, a 
stoppage of work will immediately follow.” 


But to McManus, McLean, [Ramsay] MacDonald and other 
colleagues he wired :— 


“* Proceed with organisation.” 


The New Organisation was, in fact, a revolutionary movement, 
Here is a further note about it in 1916 :— 


“* We have already gained some insight into the character 
of some of the leaders and promoters of this mischievous 
organisation. There is no doubt that the N.O. is adding to 
its members daily. Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Man. 
chester, Barrow and other important labour centres are no 
doubt in sympathy with the movement, which is well 
organised, and Sheffield is undoubtedly the danger spot at 
the present moment.” 


Here follows a list of men engaged in subversive propa- 
ganda. The following described how the work was carried 
on :— 


““T have received information that N.O. despatch riders 
to Barrow from the north or south alight at Oxenholme 
Station, take a taxi-cab to Windermere, thence proceed by 
steamer up the lake to Lakeside, and thence to Barrow via 
Ulverstone, dodging the main stations.” 


One feature of the pro-Germans of 1916 was the advocacy 
of criminal relations between men. A _ work, privately 
printed, called The Coming Age of Love was circulated widely 
among the Socialist revolutionaries. The notes on the author 
say that he is “‘a menace to morality and recruiting,” and 
that he is spending a lot of money, giving largely to the 
No-Conscription Fellowship. The juxtaposition of evil 
morality and anti-patriotism should be noted; it crops up 
all the time. 

Alongside such activities were the activities of those who 
were out for mischief were meetings of the New Organisation, 
which tried to do here what was successfully done in Russia. 
These meetings were continually addressed by agitators, and 
the theme was always : “ It would not matter which side won.” 
Pamphlets such as these were distributed :— 
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“METAL, ENGINEERING AND SHIPBUILDING 
AMALGAMATION COMMITTEE, SHEFFIELD. 


President : Hon. Secretary : Treasurer : 
E. LIsMER J.T. Murpny,E.S.E. W. ELLison 

(Steam Engine 69, Primrose Ave., (U.M.W.A.) 
Makers). Shiregreen. 


“Rettow WORKERS, 

“With bewildering rapidity event follows on event. 
Customs and practices which seemed to all of us sound and 
beneficial have largely vanished under the pressure of circum- 
‘| stances. Liberties which were ours are ours no longer. A 
revolution has taken place in our ways of life. Laws have 
been established prohibiting, only temporarily we are told, 
the use of the weapons with which we used to defend ourselves 
against the encroachments of the employers. Under the 
plea of ‘ national necessity ’ we have received the ‘ Defence 
of the Realm Act,’ the ‘ Munitions Act,’ the ‘ Military Service 
Acts,’ but ‘ national necessity ’ has not stopped profiteering, 
or prevented the employing class from taking every advantage 
of the compulsory cessation of your activities as trade 
unionists. 


“Workers in the Engineering industry, to you we address 
ourselves in particular. In no industry have the changes 
been so great as in your industry. ...”’ And so forth. 


I have quoted almost at random from a collection of 
papers about anti-British activities during the last war. I 
suggest that there is matter here for reflection. The old 
subversive activities are still alive, and in certain modern 
organisations a new menace appears to have developed. 
There were no admirers of dictatorships in England during 
the last war, now they flourish. Are we certain who supports 
them ?...Communism is also new. It takes its orders from 
Moscow. What else does it take ? 


OLD LESSONS 
II. GERMAN REIGN OF TERROR IN S.W. AFRICA 


THE German rule of South West Africa, like that of other 
German colonies, was characterised mainly by a series of 
punitive and exterminatory wars against the natives. In 1893 
there was a war with the Hottentots; in 1896 with the 
Hereros; in 1897 with the Swaartboois; in 1900 with the 
Bastards; in 1903 with the Bondelszwartz; and in 1904 
another war with the Hereros which lasted for three years, 
in which over 65,000 Hereros were exterminated, leaving 
only 15,000 starving fugitives. 

The main reason for the inability of the Germans to 
administer their colonies peaceably was the absence under 
their rule of even the most rudimentary system of justice, 
This was largely the result of a lack of any sense of moral 
responsibility to subject peoples. The natives were regarded, 
as they still are by many Germans, as semi-apes, in dealing 
with whom a properly worked out criminal code was un. 
necessary. The natives were consequently entirely without 
rights. This state of affairs was strongly commented upon 
by Herr Storz in a Reichstag speech in 1906, and again by 
Dr. Muller in 1912. 

Actually, only certain offences were dealt with by the 
courts. German employers were themselves allowed to 
thrash their servants whenever they wished—a liberty which 
they made use of on the slightest pretext. Alternatively, 
they could send their ‘“‘ boys” to the nearest police station 
with a note, stating that the bearer had been cheeky, lazy 
or otherwise unsatisfactory, upon which, without a trial of 
any sort, the police would flog the native unmercifully. The 
native was not even allowed to offer an explanation and, should 
he protest, was often given extra lashes for impertinence. 

Many natives were beaten to death by their masters, 
but this was not regarded as murder. If a native died in 
this way, no legal action was as a rule taken against the 
employer. 

In spite, however, of the proportionately small number 
of offences that were dealt with at the law courts, the total 
number of convictions between January 1, 1913, and March 31, 
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1914, was 4,356. Some were sentenced to imprisonment with 
nard labour (with lashes), some to imprisonment in chains 
(many with lashes), and the remainder to lashes. Out of the 
4356 natives sentenced, approximately three-quarters were 
convicted for desertion, negligence, vagrancy, disobedience, 
insolence, contravening pass laws or laziness. From this it 
can be judged how few were guilty of serious offences. 

The commonest from of punishment was flogging, which 
was done by sturdy warders with a sjambok. The prisoner 
was first stripped and held down by the hands and feet face 
downwards over a barrel or other object. The average 
punishment was from 15 to 25 lashes. As 25 was the maximum 
that the average native could stand at one session, the lashes 
were often given in instalments of from 15 to 25 every two or 
three weeks. Many natives treated at Windhoek Native 
Hospital since 1918 have been found to bear scars due to 
foggings administered by the Germans many years ago. 
One boy, who had received 60 lashes ten years previously, 
in instalments of 15 at fortnightly intervals, had extensive 
scarring of the buttocks due to complete destruction of the 
skin. The scars extended round the sides of the buttocks 
to the thighs and abdomen. 

After a native had received his flogging, he would be sent 
to gaol and chained. At Omaruru three kinds of chains were 
used in addition to ordinary handcuffs : 


1. Ankle and neck chains. One short chain joined the 
prisoner’s ankles, from the middle of which another 
passed to a collar round the prisoner’s neck. . . . The 
ankle chain compelled the wearer to take short steps and 
caused continual chafing, with resulting festering sores. 
Convicts had to work in these chains, and many became 
so badly chafed that they could not walk. They used 
to try to reduce the chafing by inserting dirty bits of 
sacking between the chain and skin. Such prisoners never 
received medical attention. | 

2. The neck chain. This consisted of a ring round the 
neck from which chains passed to the necks of two other 
prisoners. Such chains had two main uses. One was to 
secure prisoners together when sending them out to work ; 
the other to chain prisoners to the saddle of a policeman’s 
horse, when a prisoner was being brought into town from 
the country. The prisoner was made to run in front 
of the horse. If he got tired, he was helped along with a 
sjambok. 

3. The rigid arm bar and leg bar. This was reserved 
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for prisoners guilty of offences more serious than di. 
obedience, laziness or impertinence and for those who 
tried to escape. The bar had rings at each end which 
passed round the wrists or ankles. If used for the 
wrists, a heavy chain passed from the centre of the bar 
connecting the wrists to anklets round each ankle, 
When wearing this, the victim could not touch his fag 
owing to the shortness of the lower chains, and whe 
lying down could only lie on his back. In the case of 
the leg bar, the chains passing from the centre of the bar 
connecting the ankles, passed to a ring on the wall. 4 
prisoner wearing the leg bar had to sit facing the wall, 
or lie flat on his back or face. Convicts were often put in 
these chains after being flogged, when, owing to intense 
pain in the back from lashes, they were compelled to 
lie face downwards until their backs had healed. 


The prisoners were herded together in cells which wer 
filthy and full of vermin. Every native was stripped naked 
on admission and clothed in a sack in which slits had been 
cut for the neck, arms and legs. No blankets were given to 
them even in mid-winter, and they slept in their sack 
“‘ uniforms ”’ on the stone floors. The sacks, being rough, wer 
extremely painful over tender areas of the body. Deaths in 
gaol due to sickness or exposure were frequent. 

After the Herero rebellion of 1904 to 1906, the Germans 
forced all natives to work; men, women and children over 
the age of seven. They prohibited the Hereros from owning 
any cattle or other stock. No consideration was made to 
family ties or relationship. Husbands, wives and _ ther 
children were separated and sent to work in places far apart 
from one another. Many never saw one another again; 
others only after the occupation of the territory by South 
African troops in 1915. 

The facts disclosed in this article, which were confirmed 
from German sources, are taken from the official report in 
the Blue Book of 1918. Unfortunately, only the printable 
cruelties and atrocities can be included in this description. 
Many more bestial and revolting acts committed by the 
Germans are unfit for publication, and must therefore be 
left unwritten. 


OLD LESSONS 
III. IRISH CENSORSHIP EXPOSURES 


TaaT the Southern Irish censorship is pro-German as well as 
anti-British was demonstrated eloquently on April 19, 
when a Press photograph of a member of the Royal Family 
was suppressed for no obvious reason, while a flagrant piece 
of Nazi propaganda in the shape of a highly suspicious picture 
of Danish sailors embracing their German “ deliverers ” was 
passed for publication. A few days before, the Dublin 
(ensor had refused to permit the publication of a photograph 
of a Dublin man who had been killed in action with the Royal 
Air Force. The man had been very popular in sporting and 
other circles in Dublin, he belonged to a family whose sym- 
pathies probably were Nationalist in the past, and clearly 
there was public interest in the news of his death. When the 
Censor turned down the photograph showing him in R.A.F. 
wiform, his friends secured a picture of him in civilian dress, 
but the Censor put his ban on it, too, because the man had 
been killed while serving with the British forces. 

The partisan nature of the censorship was raised at the 
congress of the Irish Labour Party in Dublin on April 16. 
labour in the Free State has no sympathy with Britain. 
Qn the previous day a resolution condemning Nazi aggression 
in Czechoslovakia, Poland and Denmark, and Russian 
aggression in Finland, had been described as “ pro-British ” 
and shelved without a vote being taken. But Labour’s own 
paper, The Torch, had been maltreated by the Censor because 
of an article on the hunger-strikers and another which replied 
to a speech made by a Fianna Fail Minister. In making a 
case against the Censor, the Labour Party used the example 
of the suppression of photographs of men killed in action, 
while publication had been permitted of South Irishmen in 
British uniform at the Maze racecourse in Northern Ireland. 
Labour objected because the Maze pictures had shown what 
they called a “ lordling.”’ 

If ever a demonstration were required of the Southern 
Irish Censorship’s being operated primarily for political ends 
it was contained in the Censor’s “ explanation ” of the Maze 
pictures being passed for publication. “It is our object,” 
he said, in effect, “‘ to show that Northern Ireland is being 
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‘held’ by British armed forces!” This is the censorship 
which was brought into being to protect the neutrality of 
Southern Ireland ! 

In the reports of the Labour Party congress the resolution 
on Nazi and Russian aggression was suppressed by the 
Censor, together with the discussion of it, including, it is 
interesting to note, a description of its opponents by a veteran 
of the 1916 rebellion as “ Trotskyites.” The Censor was very 
active in the week of April 15-20. A German broadcast 
which threatened to make a graveyard of the twenty-six 
counties if they continued to supply England with foodstuffs 
was mentioned both at the Labour congress and in a speech 
by Mr. J. M. Dillon, son of the old Irish Parliamentary Party 
leader, in Dail Eireann. The Censor removed it from the 
reports. ‘* You will see how this speech of mine is mutilated 
when it appears in the papers to-morrow,” said Mr. Dillon. 
“There are such things as sub-editors,” said a Fianna Fail 
deputy, Mr. J. McCann. When the Censor had finished 
with the speech, however, there was not much left for the 
sub-editors ! 

Newspaper reporters in Dublin are so used to the Censor 
that they now sit back and give themselves a rest when 
speakers criticise Germany, Russia or the Censor. Never. 
theless, what they judge to be fair enough comment, which 
Censor should not “‘ cut,’’ in nine cases out of ten is hacked to 
pieces before it reaches the public. Absurdity is heaped 
upon absurdity by the Censor. A leading article in a Dublin 
newspaper was stopped because the Censor did not like the 
tone of it. “‘ What is wrong with it?” asked the paper. 
‘“* What do you want cut out of it?” “I can’t say that there 
is anything that should be cut out,” was the astounding reply. 
““T just don’t like it.” . 

The censorship is being operated by men who are not only 
prejudiced against Great Britain, the Fine Gael and Labour 
parties and the things that are regarded as “ decent,” but 
who are ignorant as well. Where an experienced newspaper: 
man would cut out an offending word or phase, the censorship 
staff in their ham-handed attempts at sub-editing eliminate 
great sections of reports and speeches, often leaving an 
entirely erroneous impression of what has occurred or been 
said. 
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IV. THE ENGLISHMAN SPOKE 
1914 To 1918 


Tue Englishman is not given to self-expression, especially 
where his deeper emotions are concerned ; his is a reticence 
so complete that more superficial races stand amazed. In 
the last war correspondents, official and unofficial, drew for 
us endless surface pictures of our English soldiers, of their 
marvellous cheerfulness under the most trying conditions, of 
their equal readiness for sport or battle, of their never-failing 
kind-heartedness, of their pluck and patience under such a 
strain of toil and suffering as would seem beyond the limit 
ofhuman power to endure. But the picture, lifelike as it was, 
was drawn from the outside; of the inner depths of the 
sldier’s nature it suggested little or nothing. It is only 
those who have served side by side with Tommy Atkins, who 
have watched him daily in war and work and play with 
observant, sympathetic eyes, who can speak of the man as 
he really is. An American, Mr. James Norman Hall, * who 
took the King’s shilling at the beginning of the war in 1914 
and who trained and served with Kitchener’s Army for some 
time at the Front, drew a picture of his English comrades 
that will surely endure. He had a nature keen enough and 
sympathetic enough to pierce to those emotions which the 
Englishman in his shyness and reticence keeps so carefully 
concealed under an air of indifference and of surface gaiety. 
This is what Mr. Hall wrote :— 


The better I knew Tommy, the better I liked him. He hasn’t a 
shred of sentimentality in his make-up. There is plenty of sentiment, 
sincere feeling, but it is admirably concealed. I had been a soldier of 
the King for many months before I realised that the men with whom 
I was living, sharing rations and hardships, were anything other than 
the healthy animals they looked. They relished their food and talked 
about it. They grumbled at the restraints military discipline imposed 
on them, and at the paltry shilling a day they received for the first 
really hard work they had everdone. They appeared to regard England 
as a miserly employer, exacting their last ounce of energy for a 
wretchedly inadequate wage. To the casual observer theirs was not 
the ardour of loyal sons fighting for a beloved Motherland. Rather it 
seemed that of irresponsible schoolboys on a long holiday. They said 
nothing about patriotism or the duty of Englishmen in war-time. And 


* Kitchener’s Mob, by James Norman Hall (Constable). 
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if I attempted to start a conversation along that line, they walked right 
over me with their boots on. This was a great disappointment at first, 
I should never have known from anything that was said that a man of 
them was stirred at the thought of fighting for Old England. * . 
Months before I should have been astonished at this reticence. But] 
had learned to understand Tommy. His silences were as eloquent 
as any splendid outbursts or glowing tributes could have been. Indeed, 
they were far more eloquent. Englishmen seem to have an instinctive 
understanding of the futility, the emptiness of words in the face of 
unspeakable experiences. It was a matter of constant wonder to me 
that men living in the daily and hourly presence of death could g 
surely control and conceal their feelings. Their talk was of anything 
but home, and yet I knew they thought of but little else. 


Seldom, indeed, during the years of trial was that intense 
reticence broken ; yet, fortunately for us at home, it was some. 
times ; and the soul of the English soldier—surely the very soul 
of England herself—was revealed. Sometimes the unveiling 
came in one of those sacred letters, the last treasured con. 
solation in many bereaved homes, written to be sent only 
if the dark frontier were crossed, so that the soldier might 
say in death what he could never say in life. More often 
those deep, unutterable thoughts and feelings, never spoken 
by Englishmen in ordinary talk between man and man, found 
expression in the wonderful poetry of the trenches. It has 
been said that on the banks of the ugliest ditches often blow 
the tenderest and most delicate flowers ; the horrors of trench 
warfare seem to have stirred to widespread life among our 
English fighters that great gift of song which has been the 
peculiar and unique glory of the English people from the days 
of Caedmon and Chaucer. That strong tie to home and 
country which the American Norman Hall found to exist 
below the wordlessness of the English soldier found expression 
in wonderful and varied form in poems which are inspired 
with an intensity of patriotic devotion and tenderness that 
can hardly be measured. 

Before the war men had talked as if the love of England 
was dying out, as if our island home—“ that precious jewel 
set in the silver sea’’—which Shakespeare loved had ceased 
to hold the hearts of her sons, who had wandered away from 
her into the barren deserts of cosmopolitanism and _inter- 


*The story of numbers of those silent, unconscious heroes who 
went to their death for England at once willingly and reluctantly has 
been written in four lines with a pathos that wounds by Bernard 
Gilbert, the Lincolnshire dialect poet : 

He didn’t want to go, 

Not when the war began, 
But all at once he went, 
Tho’ he said he hadn’t meant. 
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nationalism. No word of that sort was heard in the trenches. 
for the love of England showed deep and strong; it only 
needed the spark of danger and sacrifice to flare at once into 
unquenchable flame. England called to her children to give 
all that man or woman could offer; and from the uttermost 
parts of the earth they answered to her call. 

O England of our Fathers and England of our Sons, 

Above the roar of battling hosts, the thunder of the guns, 


A Mother’s voice was calling us, we heard it oversea, 
The Blood which Thou didst give us is the blood we spill for Thee. 


So wrote a Canadian soldier * ; and an echo comes from 
distant Australia :— 
Oh, England, I heard the cry 
Of those who died for thee 
Sounding like an organ voice 
Across the wintry sea. 
They lived and died for England, 
And gladly went their way— 
England, oh, England, 
How could I stay ? ft 
And in England herself great, even terrible, was the 
awakening. On that fourth day of August when war was 
declared, how many men and women realized for the first 
time in their quiet, sheltered lives, and realized with amaze- 
ment, what England meant to them—something more than 
life and love, something sublime, immeasurable! Rupert 
Brooke in one of his essays has written of the thoughts that 
passed through one man’s mind—his own, no doubt, but 
typical enough all the same: 

As he thought ‘‘ England and Germany,” the word “ England ” 
seemed to flash like a line of foam. With a sudden tightening of his 
heart he realised that there might be a raid on the English coast. He 
didn’t imagine any possibility of it succeeding, but only of enemies and 
warfare on English soil. The idea sickened him. He was immensely 
surprised to perceive that the actual earth of England held for him a 
quality . . . a quality which, if he’d been sentimental enough to use 
the word, he’d have called “ holiness.’”’ His astonishment grew as the 
full flood of ‘‘ England ” swept him on from thought to thought. He 
felt the triumphant helplessness of a lover. 


That same discovery was made by thousands and tens of 
thousands, of whom too many, alas ! lie in nameless graves in 
France and Flanders and Gallipoli, under the stormy waves of 
the North Sea, and in the desert sands of Africa and 


* In the Battle Silences, by Frederick George Scott, lst Canadian Div., 
B.E.F. (Constable). 

+James Drummond Burns, of Melbourne, killed at Gallipoli, aged 
twenty. 
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Mesopotamia. But from those obscure resting-places all send 
back the same message :— 
Tell England we lie here obeying her orders. 


They had found out that the more they gave, the more sacred 
to them became the country they loved; she became theirs 
in a sense never realized before : 


Yet I have fought and bled for you, 
And, by that selfsame sign, 

Still must I love you, yearn to you, 
England—how truly mine ! 


The treasure they had held so lightly had now become precious 
beyond all price; indeed, the thought that the war was to 
some extent sent to exorcise that materialistic spirit which 
had made this great possession seem of little value is an idea 
that was often suggested by the soldier-poet. Very finely is 
it expressed by Lieut. Geoffrey Howard :— 


God gave us England from of old, 
But we held light the gift He gave ; 
Our royal birthright we have sold, 
And now the land we lost for gold 
Only our blood can save... 
Malvern men must die and kill 
That wind may blow on Malvern Hill ; 
Devonshire blood must fall like dew 
That Devon’s bays may yet be blue ; 
London must spill out lives like wine 
That London’s lights may shine. * 


A similar thought could be traced in Lance-Corporal 
Harvey’s poem found in a little volume dedicated “ To all 
Comrades of mine who lie dead in foreign fields for love of 
England or who live to prosecute the war for another 
England ” :— 

If we return, will England be 
Just England still to you and me ? 
The place where we must earn our bread ? 
We who have walked among the dead. 
And watched the smile of agony, 
And seen the price of Liberty, 
Which we have taken carelessly 
From other hands. Nay, we shall dread, 
If we return, 
Dread lest we hold blood-guiltily 
The thing that men have died to free. 
Oh, English fields shall blossom red 
In all the blood that has been shed, 
By men whose guardians are we, 
If we return.t 


* Soldier Poets (Erskine Macdonald). 
t A Gloucestershire Lad, by F. W. Harvey (Sidgwick and Jackson). 
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Mr. Norman Hall said that while the men never talked 
of home, he knew they thought of little else. What is a 
characteristic common to all the soldier-poets whose work I 
have studied, however varied their forms of expression and 
their metrical skill, is the intensity of their devotion to home, 
as symbolized not only in their own county or village but 
often still more deeply in some local landmark—a range of 
hills, a lofty spire, or some ancient building ; and together 
with this is the closeness and delicacy of their observation 
of all those little things in Nature that make England what 
she is, giving her an individuality, a unique character different 
fom that of every other country. Each of these soldier- 
poets can say with Lance-Corporal Harvey :— 

Within my heart I safely keep, 
England, what things are yours : 

Your clouds, and cloud-like flocks of sheep 
That drift o’er windy moors. 

It was of such things as these they were thinking all the 
time. The horrors of war—the destruction and desolation of 
fair stretches of country—had opened their eyes as never 
before to the peace and natural beauty of England, still safe 
from the invader. An interesting little detail is recorded by 
Norman Hall, that the soldiers coming straight from England 
felt a peculiar horror and indignation at the twisted, shell- 
shattered poplars and willows of ‘No Man’s Land,” giving 
them the name of “ Kaiser Bill’s flowers.” The same feeling 
inspired more than one of these soldier-poems. Lance- 
Corporal Michael wrote of the spring beauty of Stratford-on- 
Avon :— 


Orchard land! Orchard land ! 
Damson blossom, primrose bloom : 
Avon, like a silver band, 
Winds from Stratford down to Broome : 
All the orchards shimmer white 
For an April day’s delight : 
We have risen in our might, 
Left this land we love, to fight, 
Fighting still that these may stand, 
Orchard land! Orchard land! * 


The same idea was even more forcibly expressed in Lance- 
Corporal Harvey’s little poem, entitled “‘ Defiance ” :— 
I saw the orchards whitening 
To Easter in late Lent. 
Now struck of hell’s own lightning 


With branches broken and bent 
Behold the tall trees rent :— 


* Soldier Poets. 
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Beaten with iron rain ! 

And ever in my brain 

To every shell that’s sent 

Sounds back this small refrain :— 
“You foolish shells, come kill me, 
Blacken my limbs with flame : 

I saw the English orchards 

(And so may die content) 

All white before I came ! ”’ 


“X ” was not, strictly speaking, a soldier-poet, but in his 
stirring War Poems he surely expressed the truth for many 
and many a soldier as he has stood waiting in tense silence 
for the order to “ go over the parapet ”’ in his lines : 

I know that all our England shone before you 
When you went down. It made a radiance 
Even of the front of death. 

Though, perhaps, it is not so much “ all England ” as that 
little corner of England which is home. ‘‘ Home—what a 
perfect place,’ wrote Lieut. E. Wyndham Tennant, one of 
the many who gave their lives to keep it perfect, in his beau- 
tiful little poem “‘ Home Thoughts in Laventie,” written 
amid the trampled mud and desolation of a shell-shattered 
village : 

I saw green banks of daffodil, 
Slim poplars in the breeze, 
Great tan-brown hares in gusty March 
A-courting on the leas : 
And meadows with their glittering streams and silver scurrying dace, 
Home—what a perfect place. * 


And it is home in the same way—a dearly loved corner of 
England—which fills the mind of the soldier who wrote : 


I can’t forget the lane that goes from Steyning to the Ring 

In summer time and on the Downs how larks and linnets sing 
High in the sun. The wind comes off the sea, and oh, the air! 

I never knew till now that life in old days was so fair. 

But now I know it in this filthy, rat-infested ditch, 

When every shell must kill or spare, and God alone knows which, 
And I am made a beast of prey, and this trench is my lair— 

My God! I never knew till now that those days were so fair. 
And we assault in half an hour and—it’s a silly thing, 

I can’t forget the lane that goes from Steyning to the Ring.t 


And a soldier fighting for England in distant German East 
Africa was stirred by the same thoughts ; and to him in the 
burning tropical heat and the dreariness of the desert came 
the picture of one little West-Country corner of the land whose 
love has inspired him : 


* Worple Flit, by E. Wyndham Tennant (Blackwell). 
+ Philip Johnson. Published in the Daily News. 
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Marching on Tanga, marching the parched plain 

Of wavering spear-grass past Pangani river, 
England came to me—me who had always ta’en, 
But never given before—England, the giver, 

In a vision of three poplar trees that shiver 

On still evenings of summer, after rain, 

By Slapton Ley, where reed-beds start and quiver 
When scarce a ripple moves the upland grain.* 


Face to face with death—face to face with horrors worse 
than death—to many of these soldier-poets was given a 
wonderful revelation of the joy and beauty of life. In much 
of the lyric poetry written both before the war of 1914-18 
and this war it is impossible not to recognise a very definitely 
minor note. Even when the poet was celebrating the beauties 
of Nature he too often seemed oppressed with anticipations 
of approaching decay, while many were the introspective and 
psychological poems devoted to the gloomy problems of the 
decadent soul. Life was hardly worth living, yet death was 
hardly worth dying ; the world had, indeed, “‘ grown old and 
cold and weary’; but when the great call came the world 
and life and death to all who answered it were transformed 
and glorified. 


“We have come into our heritage’ is the word alike of 
Rupert Brooke and of Julian Grenfell. Was there ever a 
poem at once more full of the strong wine of life and youth 
and of carelessness of death than Julian Grenfell’s ‘ Into 
Battle ’’ + ?—from which we quote two verses : 


The naked earth is warm with Spring, 
And with green grass and bursting trees 
Leans to the sun’s gaze glorying, 
And quivers in the sunny breeze ; 
And Life is Colour and Warmth and Light, 
And a striving evermore for these ; 
And he is dead who will not fight ; 
And who dies fighting has increase. 


The fighting man shall from the sun 

Take warmth, and life from the glowing earth ; 
Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 

And with the trees to newer birth ; 
And find, when fighting shall be done, 

Great rest, and fullness after dearth. 


The same thought that it is the fighting man who has found 
complete security is the idea which breathes in Rupert 
Brooke’s sonnet “Safety,” one of the five great sonnets 


* Published in The Times. 
+ Soldier Poets. 
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grouped as ‘‘ 1914.” * ““ War knows no power ”’ over such men 
is the keynote : 


We have found safety with all things undying, 
The winds, and morning, tears of men and mirth, 
The deep night, and birds singing, and clouds flying, 
And sleep, and freedom, and the autumnal earth. 


But there is one question to which the soldier-poets did not 
give us any definite answer : What did our fighting men—the 
men who did the work, who suffered and died—think of the 
tragedy and mystery of war? To them, as to us, so far as 
the soldier-poets have spoken for them, it remained a horror 
and a bewildering mystery. Not, indeed, all horror. Those 
who are nearest to the horror and who see it most plainly are 
not like our Pacifists at home ; they can see that even in this 
most awful of wars there is something brought out by the 
struggle besides ugliness and squalor and suffering and death, 
In his poem, “‘ Back to Rest,”’ written on the way back from 
the fighting at Loos, “‘ Edward Melbourne ” (Lieut. W. N. 
Hodgson, M.C.)+ has expressed this well : 


We that have seen the strongest 
Cry like a beaten child, 

The sanest eyes unholy, 
The cleanest hands defiled ; 

We that have known the heart blood 
Less than the lees of wine, 

We that have seen men broken, 
We know man is divine. 


But the mystery remains—the mystery of that strange law 
which seems to run through all human history—that, horrible 
as is war, the nations that will not fight for their existence and 
to guard their own land shall inevitably be destroyed and 
desolated by more virile races. With tragic force that ques- 
tion has been asked and left unanswered by one soldier-poet 
who has now passed to the Great Beyond. Has he learnt the 
answer now? The poem was found on his dead body, and 
was evidently written but a day or so before his death in the 
Somme fighting in October : 


Who made the Law that men should die in meadows, 

Who spake the Word that blood should splash in lanes, 

Who gave it forth that gardens should be bone-yards, 

Who spread the hills with flesh and blood and brains ? 
Who made the Law ? 


* 1914 and Other Poems, by Rupert Brooke (Sidgwick and Jackson). 
+ Verse and Prose in Peace and War, by William Noel Hodgson (Smith , 
Elder, & Co.). Killed in the Battle of the Somme, July 1, 1916. 
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men Who made the Law that Death should stalk the valleys, 
Who spake the Word to kill among the sheaves, 
Who gave it forth that Death should lurk in hedgerows, 
Who flung the dead among the fallen leaves ? 
Who made the Law ? 
Those who return shall find that Peace endures, 
Find old things old, and know the things they knew, 
| Walk in the garden, slumber by the fireside, 
not Share the peace of dawn, and dream amid the dew— 
~the Those who return. 
“the Those who return shall till the ancient pastures, 
T ag Clean-hearted men shall guide the plough-horse reins, 
TOF Some shall grow apples and flowers in the village, 
hose Some shall go courting in summer down the lanes— 
- are Those who return. 
this But Who made the Law ? The trees shall whisper to him : 
the “* See, see, the blood—the splashes on our bark ! ” 
ath Walking the meadows He shall hear bones crackle, 
mae And fleshless mouths shall gibber in silent lanes at dark. 
W WuHOo made the Law ? 
oes Who made the Law? At noon upon the hillside 
His ears shall hear a moan, His cheek shall feel a breath, 
And all along the valleys, past garden crofts, and homesteads, 
He who made the Law, 
He who made the Law, 
He who made the Law shall walk alone with Death— 
WHO made the Law ? * 
Geoffrey Howard, in the poem part of which has been 
quoted earlier, came perhaps nearest the truth of the mystery : 
law We have given all things that were ours, 
ible So that our weeds might yet be flowers ; 
We have covered half the earth with gore 
and That our houses might be homes once more ; 
and The sword Thou hast demanded, Lord : 
ues- And, now behold the sword ! 
ps And Leslie Coulson himself gave much the same answer in 
F another of his poems : 
th Mayhap I shall not walk again 
, Down Dorset way, down Devon way, 
Nor pick a posy in a lane 
Down Somerset and Sussex way. 
But though my bones, unshriven, rot 
In some far distant alien spot, 
What soul I have shall rest from care 
To know that meadows still are fair 
Down Dorset way, down Devon way. 
And if to keep those meadows safe and fair a life was required, 
th , 
* From an Outpost, by Sergeant Leslie Coulson (Erskine Macdonald). ' 
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Leslie Coulson was perfectly willing to pay the price—nay, 
more, as he has written, he was 


very proud and glad 
To do this thing for England’s sake. 

To save England and to make a newer, better England, 
all is worth while. One man who has been through the fire ig 
clear enough about that, and has sent back a message of 
triumph : 

Thank God [he writes] I am of this race, and share the glorious 
heritage which belongs to every man, woman and child of this England 
of ours. . . . I am by nature undemonstrative, reticent, unimpassioned, 
But the things I have seen, the men I have known—some of whom 
will never come back—have stirred me to a degree which I never 


imagined to be possible. And to save a country, to preserve a people 
which can breed such men, is worth any sacrifice.* 


His word of cheer was echoed back by a soldier-poet : 


Mourn not for me too sadly; I have been, 

For months of an exalted life, a King : 

Peer for these months of those whose graves grow green 

Where’er the borders of our empire flin 

Their mighty arms. And if the crown is death, 

Death while I’m fighting for my home and king, 

Thank God the son who drew from you his breath 
To death could bring 

A not entirely worthless sacrifice, 

Because of those brief months when life meant more 

Than selfish pleasures. Grudge not then the price, 

But say, “‘ Our country in the storm of war 

Has found him fit to fight and die for her,” 

And lift your heads in pride for evermore.” f 


By sacrifice is the soul awakened. The war woke 
England’s soul ; Geoffrey Howard told England what she was 
in accents that had not been often heard in the dreary years 
before the storm burst: 


Her seed is sown about the world. The seas 

For Her have path’d their waters. She is known 

In swamps that steam about the burning zone, 

And dreaded in the last white lands that freeze. 

For Her the glory that was Nineveh’s 

Is naught : the pomp of Tyre and Babylon 

Naught : and for all the realms that Cesar won— 

One tithe of hers were more than all of these. 

And she is very small and very green 

And full of little lanes all dense with flowers 

That wind along and lose themselves between 

Mossed farms, and parks, and fields of quiet sheep. 

And in the hamlets, where her stalwarts sleep, 

Low bells chime out from old elm-hidden towers.{ 
* The Clarion, March 9, 1917. 
+ Sunrise Dreams, by Eric F. Wilkinson, M.C. (Erskine Macdonald). 
t Soldier Poets. 
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OLD LESSONS 
V. TRAVELLING NOW-A-DAYS 


Amonc Wykehamists of an older and perhaps still of the 
present generation the word “‘ pempe ”’ signifies an elusive, 
mysterious object in search of which the innocent new man 
is sent on from one person to another until eventually it 
dawns on his too gullible mind that he is in pursuit of the 
unattainable. Making sport of the ignorant is a pastime that 
has been practised in many lands and many ages. Its latest 
manifestation takes the form of a gruelling chase after the 
necessary permissions on which the intending traveller is 
to-day gravely despatched by the authorities who presumably 
wink an official eye as soon as his back is turned. 

In the best of old days before we had any wars to speak 
of—before 1914, that is—no one belonging to Western Europe 
required even a passport unless they happened to be going 
as far afield as Russia. In the less good old days before 
Europe began to be seriously infected with “ totalitis ” 
(if Mr. Herbert will permit me the use of that word) it was 
necessary to have a passport, but few civilized countries 
required a visa. 

Now all that is changed and manifold are the impediments 
which are put in the way of the unfortunate traveller, im- 
pediments which, although perhaps necessary, the authorities 
seem to take a delight in concealing from the unhappy victim 
until he is properly caught in a booby trap to the accompani- 
ment no doubt of hearty laughter from the unseen gods. 

In case others are, like myself, unlucky enough to be 
forced to go abroad occasionally on their daily avocations, 
I will start with the warning that no permit or visa can be 
counted on in under seven days. So if, for instance, an 
exit permit is required and two or three foreign visas, it is 
extremely likely that the exit permit, which usually has a 
currency of one month, will have expired by the time the 
last of the foreign visas is received, thus giving the traveller 
the joy of starting the whole process over again. Then, too, 
if one of the visas is a transit visa and another the visa of 
the country which I might term the country of furthest 
penetration, the first country will smilingly assure the applicant 
that it will grant its visa when he has the visa of the second, 
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while the second will equally politely but quite firmly insist 
that it is first necessary to get the visa of the transit count 
and then the other will follow as a matter of course. This, 
of course, will involve the applicant in quite a number of 
personal visits to various Consulates, at each of which there 
is usually a long queue waiting. 


This game of ping-pong having been at last brought toa 
conclusion, there comes the great photograph bombshell, 
which the authorities have hitherto concealed from their 
victim. The forms are filled in and everything apparently 
in order, when he is blandly asked for two or three photo. 
graphs of himself. Unless he happens to be a film star he 
will be unlikely to have a supply of these on his person. But 
nothing can be done without them, so out he goes again to 
have them taken, only, of course, to find that the Consulate 
has closed before he gets back. In the ordinary course 
the Consulates require two visits for each visa, in addition 
to any further visits they can arrange by asking for things 
the applicant has not got or by any other means their 
ingenuity can devise. 

Of course, all this is additional to the round of visits 
to the home authorities, the passport office to get permission 
to leave the country at all, the bank to get permission to 
take any money and the Censor to get permission to take any 
papers. At each, one or more forms must be filled up and one 
visit seldom suffices. 


Then, when at last he gets abroad, there is the delightfu | 


possibility of the booby trap. The writer was recently faced 
with the prospect of an indefinite stay in the country of 
farthest penetration because the Consulate in London had 
given him a visa to go into the country but not to come out 
again. From this rather grisly prospect he was saved by the 
kind intervention of a friend in that country, only to find on 
arrival in the country of transit that the blank pages of his 
passport, which had seemed very many at the outset, had 
been all used up with the innumerable rubber stamps that 
are imprinted at every stage. So he had to apply to the 
British Consul for a new passport. This again looked like 
developing into an indefinite stay, since the form of application 
for a passport requires that the application be certified 
by a peer or a J.P. or a minister of religion who has known 
the applicant for many years. These are not always easy to 
find in a foreign capital at short notice. However, by the 
intervention of great good fortune and another friend, the 
writer was again saved from anything worse than harassing 
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speculations as to what might have happened if he had not 
heen lucky. 

Four sound pieces of advice to intending travellers are: 
frst, start getting your papers at least a month before you 
intend to go. Second, take at least a dozen photographs with 
you. Third, make sure your visa permits you to leave the 
foreign country as well as to enter it. And, fourth, for any 
trip involving more than one foreign country, be sure you 
have a dozen blank pages in your passport. 

In all, on a recent business trip to three European countries, 
the writer, who is not new to the game, filled in eighteen 
forms, disposed of fourteen photographs of himself and paid 
seventeen personal visits to government offices and Con- 
sulates, some involving long waits, in getting the necessary 
oficial permits, this quite apart from the usual formalities at 
the frontiers. 

Such are the joys of travelling in these days. 


Nore. 
The lady of Little Didlington will resume her war diary 
next month. 


THE MINIATURE RIFLE AND THE GLIDER 


THE value of the rifle, skilfully used in modern warfare, was 
demonstrated recently in Finland. The conditions there, it 
is true, were favourable. Finland is a big and thinly populated 
country, the intense cold, snow, forests and lakes were allies 
of the defenders, who were largely a nation of hunters and 
fine marksmen, many of whom earned their living by hunting 
wild animals for their furs and must kill with one bullet if 
the skins are not to be spoiled. Our people cannot become a 
nation of hunters, but can we not, perhaps, in spite of that 
fact, become a nation with a large reserve of men who know 
how to handle a rifle and shoot fairly straight ? At present 
the mass of our manhood is quite ignorant of the use of the 
rifle, and would be helpless with one in their hands. Yet 
the answer to the above question is that we can soon build 
up a mighty reserve if we take the trouble, and, moreover, that 
it can be created at no great cost. How then is this to be 
done, and is there any other preparatory work of military 
importance that should be tackled at once, and that will 
cost little ? 


Let us deal first with the rifle and consider what steps 
can be taken in the present state of emergency—that is, in 
regard to the men soon to be called up for war service. 


When I came home on a visit to England from South 
Africa in 1911, Lord Roberts asked me to go and see him. 
He had heard that I had in the past, with the active assistance 
of the National Rifle Association, started the Empire Day 
Cup competition, for which 201 teams of 40 men a-side fired 
in 1908, its first year, from the Regular and Auxiliary Forces 
of the Crown throughout the Empire, and also that efforts 
were being made to encourage shooting everywhere among 
boys. It had come to his knowledge, too, that an offer of 
a financial contribution had been made privately to induce 
the War Office to buy another big rifle range close to London, 
so that large numbers of men could be trained quickly in 
those times of emergency in the use of the rifle and the 
machine gun. He impressed on me the fact that much more 
could be done with a limited amount of money by teaching 
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on miniature ranges with miniature rifles than on full-sized 
ranges with Service rifles, and he urged me to concentrate 
all efforts on miniature rifle shooting. Great numbers could 
be dealt with in this way, and more could be achieved in a 
short time if sudden need were to arise, as it well might. 
There can be no doubt that the advice then given was sound, 
and remains sound to-day :— 

Let us consider the following points in regard to the 
position to-day : 

Would it not save valuable time if greater facilities for 
training on a miniature rifle range were given to men for a 
short time before they are actually called up? There are 
opportunities to-day for boys and men to volunteer for such 
training both as regards the Service rifle and the miniature 
rile, and the National Rifle Association and the Society of 
Miniature Rifle Clubs have readily volunteered to give every 
assistance in their power. The number of ranges is, however, 
limited, and should be greatly increased if we are going to 
work on a national scale for men under 30 or even 35 years of 
age. This musketry training could at first be voluntary, but 
eventually if times become more critical and the voluntary 
basis is not satisfactory, it would presumably at once have to 
be compulsory as far as is practicable—that is, for men who 
could easily reach a centre of instruction. 

The miniature range to-day is almost always 25 yards in 
length. There is no particular virtue about the distance of 
25 yards, it is not a magic figure, and it would greatly simplify 
matters and lessen cost in every direction, especially in or 
near a town, if the range used were the same as that in vogue 
among air-rifle clubs—that is, 7 yards (or, say, 10 yards)—and 
if a cartridge were used which is accurate up to 7 or 10 yards 
and virtually harmless at 100 yards or so, as the bullet from an 
air-rifle is. The present short cartridge generally used with 
a miniature rifle has an extreme carrying range of nearly a 
mile. This long distance is undesirable, involves an extensive 
danger zone, and calls for somewhat heavy expense in range 
construction, apart from the fact that the selection of a safe site 
for a range is often rendered difficult. The right solution 
would be to have a cartridge with a bullet having a strength 
similar to that of the air-rifle, and this cartridge actually 
exists and is known as No. 1 spherical ball, of which the 
bullet is harmless at 200 yards. An alternative, but not 
so good for various reasons, would be the use of the 
match air-rifle. An air-rifle as a stand-by would be most 
useful, especially for voluntary practice, which should always 
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be encouraged to the utmost ; the ammunition costs virtually 
nothing. 

It should be easy to hire a room for a 7- (or 10-) yard Tange 
almost anywhere in a town, and an open 7- (or 10-) yard range 
could be built quite cheaply—in fact, often for almost nothing 
—on the outskirts of a town or in the country. An important 
thing would be that the firing point should accommodate a 
considerable number of men ; too often miniature ranges onl 
allow four boys or men to shoot at a time, and this generally 
means long and vexatious delays and causes unpopularity, 
Wherever possible there should be accommodation for almost 
as many firers as the instructors can control, and there 
should be no difficulty in furnishing instructors provided that 
the work is regular and serious. 


The future value as soldiers of those taking part in such 
training would be much enhanced if a modicum of traini 
in the handling of the Service rifle could be included. With 
this end in view, it is advocated that Service rifles and dummy 
ammunition should be available, so that, coupled with the 
actual shooting with miniature ammunition, the handling of 
and procedure with Service weapons could be practised. The 
youths under instruction would then be ready to go straight 
to the recognised training with the Service weapons. 

Let us now turn to boys in the O.T.C. and Cadet bat- 
talions who are undergoing a special form of military instruc- 
tion some years before most of them are old enough to be 
called up for military service. These are boys or youths 
who are likely eventually to become officers in case there 
should be war. I think I am right in saying that musketry 
tests and standards in this country for these youths have 
in the past for various reasons been abnormally low—too 
low to be of much value. Shooting has, in fact, not been 
dealt with very seriously. The fault is perhaps easy to trace; 
there was in the first place the old careless excuse that it was 
not necessary for officers to shoot well as they themselves 
would have to direct and not shoot in case of war. It was 
not realised by the many people who put forward this excuse 
how important it is for officers of all grades, even for the 
highest, to know what can, or cannot, be accomplished with 
rifle fire and to follow closely the developments of the rifle. 
They also perhaps do not know what effect it has upon the 
men if they know that the officer directly commanding them 
is a good rifle shot. But there was also the attitude of the 
headmasters of our public schools. Many of them are keen 
about National Defence and have done everything they 
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could to encourage it : others, on the other hand, and perhaps 
the majority, worried as they are with countless details of 
routine work or ignorant of shooting and looking upon it 
as little better than a nuisance that intrudes upon the valuable 
time of the boys, have used their influence, which has naturally 
been great, to induce the War Office to agree to tests that 
have been inadequate and misleading. Moreover, nearly all 
voluntary rifle competitions for these boys, though excellent 
as sporting events for the few, are quite unsatisfactory if 
regarded as tests of all-round efficiency of the entire units 
engaged, as they generally are regarded by the public. The 
curse has been the small representative teams of eight or ten 
often drawn from a large school of 400 or 500 or more boys. 
The musketry instructor not unnaturally devotes nearly all 
his attention to this small handful of boys which will do 
him credit and bring renown to the school, and he too often 
neglects the balance that nobody cares about as long as it 
can pass the official abnormally low test. Thus, 2 per cent. 
or 3 per cent. of the total number are selected by the musketry 
instructor, generally quite irrespective of their various 
training units, that are in most cases the “‘ House” or the 
platoon to which they belong, a procedure quite contrary to 
all sound precepts of training, while the big balance of 97 
per cent. or so of the boys is comparatively neglected, at least 
as far as all important competitions are concerned, and the 
headmaster and everyone else looks the other way. What 
would these headmasters say if the knowledge of mathe- 
matics or any other ordinary school subject were tested 
similarly ? Would they tacitly approve, or would they 
condemn such a practice in language that might make us all 
shudder ? But it is only fair to the headmasters to repeat 
that the whole country has never been inclined to regard the 
question of National Defence very seriously. Fortunately 
it will not be difficult to put all this right; it will merely 
mean putting the competitions on a platoon basis to be fired, 
at all events in the early stages, on home ranges with the 
miniature rifle. The efficiency of every platoon would thus be 
tested, and shooting could be rendered popular at every 
big school if a 7-yard range were erected in the corner 
of a cricket field, or close by, for use and voluntary practice. 
It should be possible to do this for almost nothing. 


It may be added that the miniature rifle competition 
for the Imperial Challenge Shields, Senior and Junior, started 
in 1910 by the National Rifle Association at my suggestion 
for boys in all parts of the Empire, was competed for year 
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by year all through the Great War, each school or other unit 
being allowed to enter as many teams of eight as it wished 
and all shooting on their own ranges. In 1924, when the 
total entries were 16,700, old and bad traditions were boldly 
cast to the winds, the whole competition was placed on the 
platoon basis, and each unit was obliged to send in scores 
for at least half its full strength. For this drastic change, 
which had to be most carefully thought out, the N.R.A. 
very kindly allowed its then secretary, Major C. E. Etches, 


to give me assistance that was invaluable. His Majesty] 


King George V very graciously gave a special Challenge 
Trophy to be presented annually to that country of the 
Empire whose most successful units, aggregating not less 
than 2,000 boys, made the highest score. Earl Jellicoe gave 
his Sword as a challenge trophy, Earl Haig did the same, 
and special trophies to be awarded annually were given b 
the Viceroy of India, the Governors-General of each of the 
Dominions, and later by the Countess Roberts in memory 
of Lord Roberts, and the Viscountess Milner in memory of 
Lord Milner. The result was magnificent. The entries ex- 
ceeded 40,000 in 1929 and reached the high-water mark of 
41,346 in 1932, after which bad times nearly everywhere 
affected Government aid to cadets so that the entries in 
recent years have fallen, the biggest returns coming from 
South Africa and New Zealand. The following results are 
instructive :— 


1932 1938 
No. of Boys No. of Boys 

Great Britain .. ne re 5,677 6,876 
Canada .. iG “i « Sas 2,089 
Australia. . mt ot * 863 279 
New Zealand .. pe .. 10,820 8,233 
South Africa .. ks .. 12,492 9,466 
India and the rest isd “a 268 174 
41,346 27,117 


It is of interest to note that the two Dominions of the Empire 
with the smallest white population produced in 1938 twice 
as many entries as Great Britain, Australia and Canada 
together. The South African Defence Force regard the 
competition as the official musketry test for their cadets and 
are able to make valuable comparisons, not only as to the 
quality of shooting within the Union, but also with that of 
the rest of the Empire. The principal entries in England 
have come from the various Training Establishments—Naval, 
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Military and Air Force—while few of our big public schools 
are represented. The conditions of this competition, though 
simple in the extreme, test large numbers; a school of 500 
boys has to send in 250 scores and its real state of efficiency 
or inefficiency is laid bare. Most of our big English schools, 
for obvious reasons, prefer that theirs should not be laid 
bare. Possibly the War Office might be willing provisionally 


| to adopt this competition, which they have assisted in many 


ways, as an Official test. They would then be able to make 
interesting comparisons, like the South African Defence 
Authorities. Canada and Australia would, of course, likewise 
assist if they would do the same ; and there would then again 
be friendly rivalry and an Empire Test Match on a vast scale 
and the Empire’s reserve of potential expert riflemen would 
be increased greatly every year. 


I will refer to gliding only quite briefly as I have little 
knowledge of the subject, but after watching gliders time after 
time in a field of mine near to Oxford in 1938, and after having 
seen it practised in Germany, there could be little doubt in 
my mind, just as there must be little in the minds of many 
others, that in this way a great army of budding air pilots 
could be built up at little cost throughout the Empire. 


The British Government had been friendly in past years 
to this form of sport, but banned civil gliding in September, 
1939, after the outbreak of war. It is respectfully suggested 
now that the Air Ministry’s present policy should be reversed 
without delay so that, just as miniature rifle shooting, gliding 
becomes a part of our preparations for National Defence. 
It is, perhaps, not generally realised that the edge of a high 
hill with fairly open country beyond is not essential for 
gliding. It is in many ways better, and certainly safer, to 
start learning to glide on a large flat field and the point is 
that there are many such fields. The glider is raised into the 
air by means of a long wire attached to a movable winch 
which may be driven by the engine of a motor car which car 
be towed by another car and placed so that it pulls up wind. 
In the very early stages it is desirable that the beginner 
merely be pulled or towed along the ground several times 
without being allowed to rise; then he is pulled several times 
at a height of a couple of yards or so. If he disobeys instruc- 
tions and attempts to rise higher, the instructor at the winch 
can stop it; the glider would then sink to the ground and 
the learner would lose his turn and look foolish. Only after 
he had gained full confidence would he be allowed to rise to 
greater heights. 
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The possibilities of teaching gliding to civilians, especially 
to youths, and of working them up to a reasonable state of 
efficiency, Certificate C, as a means to make a nation air. 
minded, and to speed up the training of air pilots, are, it 
seems, not yet fully grasped by the authorities in England, 
It was no doubt right to stop indiscriminate civilian flyi 
at the beginning of the present year, but can it have been 
wise to stop all gliding clubs from giving instruction to their 
young civilian members? I give the following extracts from 
The Sailplane and Glider, which is the official organ of the 
British Gliding Association :— 

January-February, 1940 

“In Germany gliding is again in full swing. A report 
published in the Daily Telegraph on December 9th showed 
that 100,000 boys from 15 to 18 years old are being trained 
up to ‘C’ certificate stage. (Note.—Last year, according to 
the official organ of the British Gliding Association, the 
number of ‘C”’ certificates issued during 1939 by British 
clubs was 112.) 

“In Great Britain and Northern Ireland (but nowhere 
else in the British Empire) gliding is banned. . . .” 


“ BritTisH GLIDING ASSOCIATION—PROHIBITION OF 
GLIDING 

“The following letter from the Air Ministry, dated 
January 5th, 1940, has been received by the Secretary of the 
British Gliding Association :— 

“.... 1D am accordingly to inform you that the pro- 
hibition of flying or attempting to fly under the Air Navigation 
(Restriction in Time of War) Order, 1939, covers all forms of 
gliding, and that it has not been found practicable to grant a 
dispensation for gliding or any kindred activity. This decision 
applies to the form of gliding known as ‘ ground hopping.’ . . . 

“1 am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Director oF Home Crvit AVIATION.” 
March-April, 1940 

‘There is now a prospect of further good news for the 
clubs, in the shape of a definite scheme for providing glider 
training for the R.A.F. as a preliminary to learning to fly 
with an engine. This has been worked out in detail and is 
being considered by the Air Ministry. . .” 

‘It is to be hoped that, if the scheme goes through, 
civilians will not be debarred from flying at gliding clubs.” 

We see that it is still quite uncertain whether civilians, 
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including, of course, youths who are not yet of military age, 
may be instructed in gliding—as they are being taught in 
Germany on a vast scale—and private gliding clubs are con- 
sequently left in the dark as to their future. Is it not clear 
that if Germany is really passing 100,000 youths through the 
preliminary stages for becoming air pilots, this country, its 
Dominions and France between them should be training at 
least that number, or preferably twice as many? In a 
matter of this kind, and in a life and death struggle, time is 
dearly invaluable; how much more time are we going to 
lose ? There are at present less than 100 gliding machines 
in this country suitable for giving instruction of a primary 
character ; ought this number not to be greatly increased 
and ought not the British authorities throughout the Empire 
keep in closest touch with each other and with the French 
authorities as to the best methods of giving preliminary 
instruction by means of gliders to the youth of their respective 
countries ? 

In résumé we have to consider :— 

(1) Whether there should not now be far greater facilities 
for training young men to shoot shortly before they are called 
up for the present war? And might not this training have 
to become compulsory ? 

(2) Whether 7-yard or 10-yard ranges instead of 25-yard 
ranges would not save much money and be equally efficient 
—bearing in mind, too, that a cartridge very accurate up to 
Tor 10 yards and virtually harmless beyond 100 yards, like 
the bullet of the match air-rifle, can be used, instead of the 
much more powerful and dangerous cartridge required for a 
25-yard range ? 

(3) Whether the musketry training and testing of cadet 
battalions and O.T.C. units should not at once be put on a 
sounder basis in this country ? 

Then as regards gliding :— 

(4) Whether gliding clubs should not, without loss of a 
day, again be actively encouraged by the Government here, 
as it is to a certain extent in the Dominions, to train youths 
not yet of military age, and to produce a formidable annual 
output of young potential pilots running into tens of 
thousands ? 

Since writing the above, the London Gliding Club has 
obtained a limited sanction to fly within 3 miles of Dunstable 
up to a height of 2,000 ft. 


RAYMOND FFENNELL. 


A VISIT TO TRESCO 


IF you are given the choice between March and June for a 
first visit to the Scilly Isles, it is an agonising business making 
up your mind. Early Spring for the flower farms—mid- 
summer for the tropical blaze of echiums and mesembry- 
anthemums, for the flowering “ dracenas”’ and for the chief 
glories of Tresco, as well as for Scilly’s wild flora. Which 
was it to be? Eventually, a small bulb called allium tii- 
quetrum decided the matter. Some years ago a friend 
brought back a handful of bulbs that were “ tumbling out of 
a field wall in St. Mary’s.” They grew into a choice little 
Spring garlic and have been one of the treasures of a cold 
north country garden ever since. If alliums of this kind 
could be picked up wild, what other excitements might not 
Spring Scilly disclose ? So we arrived by ’plane in the second 
week in March, saw the whole beauty of the daffodil fields 
spread out before us and stepped straight into Summer. 

And now, having arrived at the magical Scilly Islands, 
where were we to begin? Perhaps with the aforementioned 
allium triquetrum. It was everywhere. This “ triquetrous 
garlic,” as Bentham and Hooker call it, is one of the most 
persistent and prolific weeds of the whole district. It grows 
everywhere, cropping out of walls and hedges, scampering 
in among sand dunes, trespassing on every farm and forming a 
thick undergrowth to many a field of narcissi. To the 
farmers it is “‘ Welsh garlic” or just “onion.” To casual 
visitors (until they smell it) it is white bluebell. At Tresco, 
bulbs have been burnt by the cartload. On St. Mary’s, the 
daffodil growers have learnt to put badly infested ground 
down to two years of potatoes to get rid of the pest. It was 
just coming into flower that week and was certainly pretty 
enough for anybody and the smell not noticeable until you 
picked the flower. But in one lane the bank had been 
chopped away and hundreds of allium bulbs and _ leaves 
disturbed and a heavy garlic scent hung in the air for days. 

I should like to know more of its history. It seems 
impossible to believe that it has not flourished there time out 
of mind, it is so much a part of the islands. Yet one elderly 
Scillonian vowed that his father had originally grown the 
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first small patch as a commercial experiment and from his 
ubbish-heap all the onions of the Scillies had spread. 

While on the subject of weeds, the little “‘ Jack ’’ gladioli 
(is it segetum ?) was coming up everywhere in lane and farm. 
Sometimes the potato fields are purple with the flowers. 
Already, in March, there was a pink underglow of fumitory 
tomany a narcissus field and the much-detested corn marigold 
(given locally the expressive name of “ botham ”’) was making 
headway. In certain areas, notably the Holy Vale district, 
oxalis cernua, the lovely yellow “‘ Bermuda buttercup,” was 
the bulb-grower’s abomination and at the Research Farm 
they were experimenting against it with chemical sprays. 
Tresco is to be cautious in future about the introduction of 
any new oxalis or allium species. 

We were fortunate in the moment of our arrival. The 
market had slumped. But the Scillonians’ loss was our gain. 
One hears so often that the flower farms are never much to 
look at because everything is collected in bud. As it was, 
there was no more money in certain varieties and while the 
pickers concentrated on the poltaz and ornatus classes scores 
of fields and plots of earlier narcissi were left to flower and die 
out of doors. And because it had altogether been a very 
good season there was no need for us to try to feel at all 
unhappy about our good luck and the unaccustomed colour 
in the islands. 

The Research Farm with its new varieties—daffodils 
with a five-inch flower span and two foot of stalk—and its 
manifold experiments was most interesting, and there was 
much to be heard of the success with the St. Mary’s sterilising 
plant and the hot water treatment to combat the eelworm ; 
but it was even more fascinating to go from farm to farm and 
from packing-shed to packing-shed and to live among a people 
whose whole interest and gossip was of flowers and flower 
culture. Their familiar talk was of Princeps, Gloriosus and 
Horace. The great god of the islanders was Sol d’Or with 
King Alfred as a second-class deity. There were sentimental 
sighs for the vanished days of obvallaris and vindictive jibes 
at the little campernelle jonquil that is thought to be one of 
the chief bringers of lily rash. There was curiosity as to the 
success of Mr. So-and-So’s revival of forgotten varieties, 
discussion as to rubber bands versus bass for tying and 
absorbent versus grease-proof paper for packing—and always 
continual speculation as to Covent Garden prices. 

There are other crops—wallflowers, anemones, calendulas, 
stocks, iris (including the attractive little tuberosa), arums, 
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ixias, gladioli, and belladonnas. But it is the glorious genus 
narcissus (as well as the Duchy of Cornwall) that rules the 
islands. 

Coming, as we did, in March, there was little hope of 
making extensive wild flower discoveries. But all the signs 
were there that this was a remarkable hunting ground for 
amateurs. Scury grass, adapting itself to every sort of place 
and position (and providing the islanders with quite a pleasant 
addition to green salads), was the flower of the moment, but 
the earthy bank-walls were burgeoning forth wall penny. 
cress, sedum anglicum, flowering dog violets, jasione, buck’s. 
horn plantain and hosts of other good things, while tree 
mallows, fennel, wild beet, seakale and samphire made 
imposing groups nearer the sea. 

But in Scilly there is a feeling that you might find anything 
anywhere, and it will soon be hard to distinguish between 
natives and escapes. The original Scilly Whites crop up in 
lanes and waste places, but so, too, do Elviras and Sir Watkins, 
Sol d’Ors and Paper Whites, and a rubbish-heap flowers like 
agarden. Itis possible to pick “ wild” arums. On one sandy 
cove marigolds have naturalised themselves. In another 
place great clumps and colonies of that delightful little Spring 
starbell, Brodiza uniflora, go ramping away to the sand dunes, 
Oxalis carnosa from Chile scrambles in and out of walls, giant 
blue periwinkles fight with brambles and the little Covent 
Garden “Star allium” poises a delicate umbel of white 
flowers over the meanest patch of roadside weeds. Above 
all, there are the mesembryanthemums, cushions of succulent 
growth over cottage garden walls, great blankets of heavy 
green draping themselves over rocks. Even in March there 
were “ mesems ”’ of many kinds in flower and it was not hard 
to believe in the Scilly Isle boast that they grow one hundred 
species of this plant. 

So far we have said nothing of the attraction of the Scilly 
hedges—those vital evergreen windbreaks that protect the 
flowers—and the rival merits of euonymous, escalonia, 
veronica, olearia and pittosporum. We failed to find the 
three species of wild gorse, but surely it is something to have 
seen Pittosporum Crassifolium fifteen feet high, a mass of 
sweet-scented red-brown flowers swarming with bumble bees. 

And now little space remains for Tresco. One speaks of 
Bodnant, Chelsea and Kew with reverence; but Tresco is 
approached (mentally at any rate) with bated breath and 
shoes in hand. 

We saw all the giants—Meryta Sinclairii, the sacred tree 
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of the Maoris, tree ferns galore, Metrosideros tomentosa, the 
Ironwood of New Zealand, Norfolk Island pines, cordylines 
and banksias. Last year’s flower stalks of Strelitzia Regine 
and shrivelled citron fruits were evidence complete of what 
the famous Abbey Gardens can grow, while the showy flowers 
of that particular week were genistas and wattles, aloes and 
torch lilies, with vast trees of camellia. There was one 
particular group where azalea, genista, kniphofia and a mauve- 
coloured leguminous shrub flowered together against a back- 
ground of pines and a sea view. There was one part of the 
grounds where the scent of white tree heathers was almost 
overpowering. Among individual plants a flowering shrubby 
sonchus, a patch of Morcea Spathacea and some tree coreopsis 
stand out prominently in my memories of that first morning. 
Mr. Andrews, head gardener, found me one echium in flower 
(fastuosum, I believe) and everywhere we were delighted with 
the correas, “‘ Australian fuchsias ” in white, green and scarlet. 
Among small things there were flowering lachenalias and a 
charming small blue daisy, Aster ethiopeca, while for weeds 
these magical gardens were growing agapanthus and antho- 
lyza and sweet-scented freesias. 


CHRISTINE R. FALWASSER. 


AMERICAN NOTES 


THE United States has become more aware both of Germany 
the military danger and Germany the destructive revolutionary 
force since the invasion of Scandinavia. Europe’s war has 
been brought to America’s doorstep. The occupation of 
Denmark raised the question of Denmark’s colony Greenland, 
an island stepping-stone between the New and Old Worlds. 
In the hands of an unfriendly power Greenland would be a 
threat to American security, and to avert this danger the 
United States would feel impelled to occupy it herself. Such 
a step would be in accordance with the Monroe Doctrine. 
But the future of Greenland is a minor problem compared 
with the future of the Dutch East Indies when Holland was 
the next small neutral taken under German “ protection.” 
The Indies would be beyond Germany’s reach, but Japan 
might feel that the Indies should fall to her. Though their 
occupation by an unfriendly power would not be a threat to 
United States territory it would undoubtedly be a threat 
to the United States, for the “‘ United States ” is a complex 
economic organism as well as the descriptive term applied to 
a geographical area. 

» Among the essential ingredients in the industrial life 
stream of the United States are rubber and tin. The real 
United States could thus be threatened by the occupation 
of the East Indies, whence most of the raw rubber, tin and 
other essential substances such as quinine comes, even if the 
United States the territorial area, was not. The isolationists 
who insist their country should never go to war unless its 
soil is actually invaded are arguing as though conditions 
to-day were the same as they had been 150 years ago, and as 
if the complex economy which supports one hundred and 
thirty million people could only be jeopardised by a threat 
to its territorial base. Not only could the United States be 
threatened by territorial changes far away from the traditional 
area of the Monroe Doctrine, but it could also be threatened 
at home, not by the military might of the Dictators, but by 
the hidden subtlety of their revolutionary propaganda. 
American correspondents made it clear that there had been 
treachery within Norway itself; Norwegian diplomats added 
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the necessary corrective that Norwegian naiveté had played 
as much part as treachery. Nazi orders were accepted 
without scrutiny or enquiry just like Nazi (or for that matter 
communist) ideas, and Norwegians unwittingly betrayed 
themselves. America began to realise that Hitlerism was 
a threat which was not only contagious but infectious. You 
did not have to be a neighbour of Germany to fall a victim 
to the Nazi germ. While the focal centre of infection 
remained unsterilised the United States could never consider 
itself entirely safe. The thundering hooves of the Trojan 
horsemen would continue to echo in imagination’s ear. The 
end of Hitlerism was just as essential for the survival of the 
world’s greatest neutral as for the small neutrals of Europe. 


Perhaps instead of saying “‘ America has begun to realise ” 
what President Roosevelt called the “ potentialities of the 
war,” it would be more accurate to say that a small minority 
already recognises the dangers and the needs of the situation 
to-day, and has begun to discuss them. Even those Americans 
who still talk in the old way about “ the clash of rival imperial- 
ims ’’ and ‘‘ the age-long European boundary disputes ’’ do 
so with less assurance. There is no change in the rigid 
determination of the vast majority to keep out of the war, 
but there is far less insistence on the theory that the war 
isnone of America’s business, and that its outcome will be a 
matter of indifference to her. America’s military defences 
are being looked to with renewed care, and the possibility 
of betrayal from within is no longer laughed at. People have 
begun to tell each other that you can only believe the incred- 
ible these days. Senator Josh Lee, a New Deal Democrat 
fom Oklahoma, said on the floor of the Senate shortly 
after the Scandinavian invasion, “I insist that we safeguard 
our peace not only by military preparedness . . . but also 
by turning the light into the dark corners and exposing 
subversive un-American activities which have no other 
purpose than the destruction of democracy in the United 
States and the establishment of some other form of govern- 
ment. . . . I think this is a good time for us to redefine the 
Monroe Doctrine, and let it apply to infiltration and insidious 
methods of gaining a foothold in the Western Hemisphere.” 


The continued existence of Hitlerism and Stalinism, in 
other words, was a direct threat to the security of the United 
States. The attention paid to the “subtle British propa- 
gandist ’’ had diverted the attention of the public from a far 
more dangerous menace. This belated discovery was out- 
lined clearly in a Washington Post editorial. On the one 
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hand, said this paper, was “‘ Propaganda designed to persuade 
the United States that justice, decency and our national 
interests are all bound up with the allied cause,” and on the 
other hand, “‘ propaganda at least equally active which seeks 
to persuade American people that they can and should be 
wholly indifferent to the European struggle. By a strange 
quirk of circumstances this propaganda has emanated not 
only from convinced isolationists, but also from communist 
and Nazi sources. . . . The propaganda of the Nazis and 
the Reds .. . bears fruit because it is subtly designed to 
blend with pacifist and isolationist feeling.” Past attacks 
by the Dictator powers on the Allied governments are being 
examined anew. Few believe that the German invasion of 
Norway was carried out to prevent the British landing there, 
or that Finland was a nest of Fascists waiting to invade the 
Soviet Union. Obvious falsehoods such as these have a 
retroactive influence and cause previous German and Russian 
propaganda tales to be discredited. Fewer people now 
believe the Nazi tale that Germany was justified in trying 
to break through the world stranglehold imposed by Britain 
and France, few now believe the Communist tale of Britain 
egging Germany and Russia on to war in order to profit from 
the exhaustion of both. Dictatorships, it is realised, fre- 
quently reveal their own thoughts and intentions by the 
motives they attribute to others, it is Germany which is 
striving to obtain a stranglehold on the world, not the Allies 
which had obtained one, and it was Russian self-interest 
which found expression in a policy designed to bring about a 
major war by any available means provided only she herself 
was not implicated. 


One of the most widely accepted theories of the German 
propagandist in America is the plea that she is a “‘ Have not” 
nation, one of the internationally underprivileged, and 
therefore entitled to special consideration particularly by 
other nations termed the “ Have” nations. The reason for 
using these terms is obvious, it is a method of begging the 
question and justifying Germany, Japan, Russia and Italy 
for some of their worst excesses. If strict logic were followed, 
one of the leading underprivileged “‘ Have Not” nations in 
the world to-day would be England itself. Her population 
per square mile is far greater than that of Germany or Italy. 
She cannot produce or find enough within her borders to 
support her population for more than a few weeks. Like 
Germany and Italy, she lacks the raw materials for some of 
her vital industries, the cotton textile industry, for example. 
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But whereas Germany makes this the excuse for attempting 
to expand her borders and have her colonies restored, Britain 
has never found herself hampered by her lack of control over 
the raw cotton crop, nor has she demanded the restoration 
of the lost American Colonies in order to make this vital 
crop secure. Germany could always do what other industrial 
nations have done—trade her commercial and industrial skill 
for the materials she lacks. If she has not been so successful 
as Britain it is because the ‘decadent British capitalist 
system,”’ about which the Nazis, the Communists, and their 
Trojan Horse friends are so fond of talking, is better than 
the totalitarian system. If you choose guns rather than 
butter, appeals for sympathy on the grounds you have no 
butter are like the parricide’s plea for mercy on the grounds 
that he was a poor orphan. ‘“‘ Have not” is just another 
term for greedy. It bears little reference to what a country 
has—it merely indicates its desire to get more. 


UNFEDERAL UNION 

The President’s speech before the Pan-American Union 
on the occasion of its Golden Jubilee Celebration contained 
one sentence even more revealing than the reminder that 
the world again faced the threat of universal empire. 

“We of this hemisphere have no need to seek a new 
international order. We have already found it,” President 
Roosevelt said. 

The President thus reminded all people, whether Americans 
or Europeans, who are discussing the future world order in 
terms of super-states or federal union that the United States 
had no use for and no need of such experiments. It had 
evolved a satisfactory international order of its own, an 
order, moreover, which the rest of the world had repeatedly 
been invited to copy. The structure of the Pan-American 
system provides a model of the kind of world which the 
United States would like to see in existence at the end of the 
war. Those who are thinking of the future in terms of 
delegations of sovereignty are flying in the face of American 
experience and American desires. 

At the Buenos Aires Conference in 1936 President Roosevelt 
declared, “‘ We may proudly boast that we have begun to 
realize in Pan-American relations what civilized intercourse 
between countries really means.’ And a year ago addressing 
the Pan-American Union on the occasion of its forty-ninth 
anniversary, he recalled that at Buenos Aires an example 
had been offered the Old World, and declared, ‘“‘ The American 
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family is to-day a great co-operative group, facing a troubled 
world in serenity and calm.” 

The unifying force in the Pan-American Union is not a 
complicated covenant but a set of principles which in the 
first instance were not intended for the Western Hemisphere 
only, but for the whole world. On July 16, 1937, the Secretary 
of State made a statement subsequently circulated to all 
governments in which he outlined his “‘ Government’s position 
in regard to international problems.’ These principles were 
condensed at the Lima Conference (December, 1938) into an 
eight-point declaration of principles, “‘the fundamental 
principles of relations among nations,’ as the preamble to 
the declaration phrased it. The principles included the 
rejection of force as a government policy, respect for inter. 
national law, the right of every state to be free from inter. 
ference in its domestic affairs by any other state, and similar 
moral if rather vague desiderata. The principle of equal 
trade opportunities, free from government control, formed the 
substance of another resolution. This principle had been 
included in the circular letter of July, 1937. 


The central core of the continental solidarity achieved 
in the Western Hemisphere is respect for the sovereignty of 
all states, irrespective of size or population. References to 
‘“‘independence’”’ and “equal sovereignty’ are dragged into 
all Pan-American documents on every possible occasion. 
‘* The respect for the personality, sovereignty and independence 
of each American state constitutes the essence of inter- 
national order sustained by continental solidarity,” the 
Lima Conference declared. America considers she has 
hammered out the principles of continental solidarity ready 
for Europe and offers them as a tried and proved example 
to be followed. Their rejection in favour of some artificial 
federal constitution would be the worst possible way of 
encouraging United States co-operation in the re-establish- 
ment of a stable world after the war. United States officials 
look upon European federal union as an impractical scheme, 
contrary to the experience which should have been acquired 
in the past. Federal unionism seems to imply a diminution 
of a nation’s liberties, rather than the assurance of their 
free exercise. The success of the Western Hemisphere form 
of co-operation is due to the fact that it increases the 
importance of even the smallest state by recognizing its 
complete independence and its undiminished sovereignty as a 
member of the co-operative group. 


Before the last war, many of those now advocating 
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Buropean federation were advocating “ imperial federation ” 
for the British Empire, but the actual progress in the Empire 
was away from this conception towards complete autonomy 
of the various empire states. As a result of this development 
the British Empire is more firmly established and more solidly 
based to-day than it would have been had the efforts of the 
federal unionists been successful. The federal union of 
Burope would not only be contrary to American experience, 
but also contrary to American interests. If Europe were 
to become one vast free-trade area, or at any rate an area 
knit together by special economic ties, then American 
tobacco, for example, would find it harder to compete with 
tobacco from the Balkan Peninsula and American industrial 
products with those of Lancashire and Yorkshire. This 
danger is not felt to be a very real one. If the nations of 
Europe were unwilling before the war to reduce their tariff 
barriers for the general good of the whole, will they be pre- 
pared after the war to give them up entirely? In the case 
of the British Dominions increased independence and a 
separate tariff system went hand in hand. 


The Pan-American society is made to tick by a very 
simple set of works. Its organisation is more precise than 
that of the British Empire, but very much less precise than 
that of the League of Nations. Its most important piece 
of machinery is the Pan-American conference (very much 
like the Imperial Conference) which meets every five years 
and is composed of the foreign ministers of the various 
member states. Unlike the British Empire, it has a per- 
manent secretariat which is established in Washington and 
is known as the Pan-American Union. This organization 
keeps alive the Pan-American idea between conferences and 
helps to prepare the agenda for conferences. There are a 
set of principles governing the relationship of the various 
states towards each other subscribed to by all. Finally, 
an understanding exists that if there is any breach of these 
principles, an immediate ad hoc consultative committee shall 
be called to see what can be done about it. There is one 
point at which the analogy between the European situation 
and the Pan-American situation, or for that matter a British 
Empire situation, breaks down. The Pan-American states 
have been encouraged to co-operate more readily by the fact 
that they have been progressively freed from any fear of 
domination by the United States. Some of the principles 
which have contributed most strongly to Pan-American unity 
have been renunciations by the United States of its previous 
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practices, such as the right of interference under certain 
circumstances in domestic affairs, at one time advocated ag 
a corollary of the Monroe Doctrine. Similarly, the co-opera. 
tion in the British Empire has been brought about by England 
relaxing her former supervisory role. In Europe to-day the 
small nations are all afraid of domination or internal inter. 
ference by Germany. The future success of European con. 
tinental solidarity depends upon a Germany purged of its 
Nazi principles, renouncing its former practices and removin 
existing fears. But this would be essential for the establish. 
ment of any stable European system. It simply all adds up 
to the fact that the only really important war aim is the 
thorough defeat of Germanism. 


ISOLATIONIST FEARS 

It is a pity that from the journalistic point of view a 
discreditable action is more newsworthy than a perfectly 
honest one; a theft is more exciting than a loss, arson than 
fire, murder than death by accident. Carried over into the 
international field, this leads to the easier acceptance of 
the isolationist’s explanations of British policies. Britain 
searches the mails—she is looking for American commercial 
secrets. She controls exports and imports—she is trying to 
undermine American trade. She is forced by the neutrality 
act to conserve her dollar exchange and buy less farm produce 
—she is trying to stir up political pressure among the farmers 
in favour of having credits granted. She fails to maintain 
the pound at its old rate—she is trying to undersell the 
United States in Latin America. She heeds American 
request not to bomb industrial areas in which the civilian 
population might suffer—she is accused of a secret under- 
standing with German industrialists and the war is dubbed 
a phony war. It is true that less criticism is heard than in 
the past. In the light of the Scandinavian invasion the 
petty annoyances suffered at the hands of the Allied Powers 
are thrown into the shade—moreover, the newspapers have 
more exciting material with which to fill their columns than 
trumped-up complaints. But among large sections of the 
country the critical attitude persists. 

The isolationists have told themselves so frequently and 
so emphatically that the United States could stay out of war 
that they began to believe the United States could stay out 
of the effects of the war. When they discover this is impos 
sible, they feel that there must be dirty work going on some: 
where. One ironical feature of the campaign conductec 
against Allied economic war measures is that the people who 
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are most indignant at the interruptions to normal American 
trade which they cause are the very ones who, when that 
trade is normal, insist that it is not in the slightest degree 
important. At the back of much of the criticism is the con- 
viction still held by perhaps a majority of the American 
public that sound trade means selling more than you buy; 
and sound finance, never giving credit for what you sell. 
When attempts at reconciling these two irreconcilable 
principles fail, someone else is blamed for it. But the heart 
seems to be going out of the more frenzied isolationisis. 
They failed to rouse opposition to the sale of late model 
American planes to the Allies, and they did not feel in a suffi- 
ciently strong position to make political use of the German 
Government’s White Book containing extracts of what 
Polish Ambassadors believed American Ambassadors believed 
to be Administration policy. However, if any positive move 
were made by the Administration to give the Allies aid 
“stronger than words,” the isolationists would once again 
be in full cry, and might gain in strength. 

The isolationists at the moment are most suspicious at 
the possibility that the Allies will be granted credits. Credits 
are the sole conceivable positive American assistance which 
the Allies can expect. They will not be granted for arms 
sales, the Neutrality Act is too explicit on that point. Some 
arrangement could be made without violating the letter of 
the act for credits to facilitate the sale of non-military goods 
to private Allied firms, but the Administration feel that this 
would be a violation of the spirit of the act. If there are 
to be credits, Congress must indorse the policy first. Argu- 
ments in favour can be advanced on the grounds that funds 
would have to be given somehow to take farm surpluses off 
the market, so that it would be more sensible to let the Allies 
take them on the assumption that they would repay in the 
future than to buy them up and destroy them, or dump 
them abroad with the aid of federal subsidies. If this argu- 
ment is ever accepted there is likely to be grumbling and 
much talk of British trickery, and many warnings that this 
is the thin end of the wedge, and that the United States 
should beware of letting the British lion get more than his 
whiskers under the American credit tent. 


PLANE DEALING 
The Secretary of the Treasury was very grieved that so 
many American correspondents wrote about the agreement 
to sell late model airplanes to the Allies as if it were one of 
the sharpest bargains ever driven with an embarrassed and 
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hard-pressed customer. According to these reports, the War 
Department had taken a tough attitude, the Treasury had 
backed them up, and the Allies had been presented with an 
ultimatum and told to ‘ take it or leave it.’ The basis of the 
ultimatum was that in return for the privilege of buying 
planes, the Allies were to finance American air defence by 
themselves building the extensions to the American factories 
from which the planes would come. The correspondents 
were not grieved, like the Secretary of the Treasury. They 
thought it a pretty smart trick on the Army’s part. 

What really happened, Mr. Morgenthau explained at one of 
his press conferences, was that the Allied Purchasing Commis. 
sion “‘ very courteously ’’ asked what the formula was on which 
the United States would be ready to sell late model military 
planes. They were “ very courteously ”’ told, and the terms 
were “ accepted without a murmur.” According to the Ameri- 
can press, the kind of arrangement which the Allies were 
compelled to accept was as follows. In order to obtain, for 
example, the fast P46 Curtiss pursuit plane, the Allies paid 
the Curtiss Co. $739,000 to make over its dies and switch 
production from the P40 to the P46, the more modern type 
which the American Army were anxious to obtain instead 
of the earlier model for which they had already signed the 
contract. As one American writer put it: “‘ The Army 
gets a later and more up-to-date plane instead of being saddled 
with the old P40’s, all at British expense.” Possibly unless 
some such arrangement had been made, the Allies would have 
obtained no planes from the United States. The isolationists 
were ready with their argument that supplying American 
planes to the Allies harmed the country’s defences and gave 
American business a vested interest in the victory of one 
side, which was not neutral. In February last year the 
Administration tried to meet such arguments by explaining 
that America’s interest was already involved on one side. 
The Allied Powers were her first line of defence, so that far 
from weakening America’s safety, the sale of airplanes to the 
Allies would strengthen it. 

The argument used this time was slightly different. The 
sales were so arranged that American security was directly 
strengthened, not indirectly. This argument met with far 
less criticism, for even an isolationist likes to see his country 
make a good business deal. The ring of the cash register 
strikes a chord which no argument based on philosophical 
lines can hope to do. 


Washington. DENYS SMITH. 


POEM 


THE VAGABOND 


When I was born God gave me legs to roam, 

He gave me eyes to see the path I trod, 

And bade me use them, not remain at home 

A senseless, sightless, vegetating clod, 

And who am I that I should disobey ? 

Why save the grain for when the famine comes 
When every hour may see the down-turned thumbs ? 
Since nought is certain but that life shall end 
Why hoard the gold another man may spend ? 
Ili spend my heritage, and drink my wine, 

For what I once have had is always mine, 

And joyous hours no man can take away. 

And then I’ll cut a staff from some stout tree, 

And set my feet towards the shoreless sea, 

Sans home, sans cash, sans everything—but FREE ! 


BRIAN CLEEVE. 
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PROTECTION AND PREVENTION 


JUNE is a month when almost everything in the garden and 
the orchard is growing rapidly. Plant food is being absorbed 
and elaborated to form fresh leaf, flower or fruit and it is not 
surprising that amid all this lush abundance our enemies are 
extremely busy. 

So many devastating pests, both small and large, work 
unseen. True, on damp evenings the nocturnal habits of 
some are put forward and one meets the noisome slug and the 
snail—for which all of us harbour a sneaking admiration 
for having so cleverly solved the housing problem—prowling 
in search of their food, but most of their work is not noticed 
until it is too late to prevent the damage. Fortunately these 
creatures have a weakness for methylated spirit in the solid 
form and can be attracted and destroyed by a powdered stick 
of Meta Fuel mixed with a pint or so of bran. This placed in 
small heaps, under cover or in the open, will give a good 
indication next morning of what the slug population is like. 

The vegetable pests are legion, beetles eat the asparagus, 
the beans, the turnips, and the raspberries, and burrow into 
the wood of our trees. Caterpillars play havoc in every 
direction and with every sort of leaf or crop. Where the food 
of these insects is not our daily diet and a sufficient interval 
can elapse arsenic can be applied to protect our plants. 
Where poisons are taboo the non-poisonous derris dust or 
wash may paralyse their activities. 

Some flies whose larve infest our foodstuffs may be 
discouraged from egg-laying by the unappetising odour of 
naphthalene, which is to-day sold by the ton as a deterrent. 
This is used commercially to keep off the carrot fly, which 
causes the loss of so many early sowings, and the celery fly, 
whose tunnellings disfigure the leaf of most people’s celery 
and bring about early decay. Onions too have their fly, and 
for the maggots of this pest science recommends treating the 
seed with calomel dust. 

Recalling the drastic effects of occasional minute doses 
of this medicine in childhood one needs a naturally vengeful 
spirit to appreciate the news that calomel dust is used in 
great quantities to prevent the invasion of the cabbage and 
cauliflower stems by the maggots of the cabbage-root-fly, which 
lays its eggs close to the stem. 
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Greenfly, like the poor, are always with us from early 
Spring till chilly Autumn, indeed the woolly aphis which 
infests the apple tree needs no egg stage to bridge the Winter 
gap but lives on through the Winter. For the common 
aphids, where tar-oil washing has been omitted and fertile eggs 
abound, there is nothing better than a wash with nicotine 
or derris preparation as soon as curling leaves show the 
presence of the pest. 

Many of our worst fruit pests work unseen. The most 
promising looking pears in May can be full of pear midge 
maggots. The apple blossom bud which faded from white 
and pink to a dull brown and failed to open houses a lively 
little weevil larva, while the bloom which developed to full 
perfection may nourish amid its cluster of gold-tipped stamens 
a noisome sawfly caterpillar of microscopic proportions 
which will soon grow powerful enough to disembowel apple 
after apple. 

By the end of June, full fed and fully grown, it will give 
place to the codling moth whose egg is but a glinting speck on 
leaf or fruit but whose grub can survive to greet us with the 
dessert. 

So it goes on, and only the painstaking research of the 
entomologist in tracing out the life history of each pest and 
developing the correct method of control, make it possible to 
grow the more delicate, delectable and heavier cropping 
varieties of vegetable and fruit which we demand to-day. 

There is no “cure all.” There are broad principles in 
pest control and the use of deterrents. Many of the sucking 
insects can be destroyed by a contact wash, while the biting 
insects may be dealt with by depositing a poison upon their 
food supply. Others are hard to get at since they may 
discard the outer part of the poisoned leaf and enjoy the 
sound interior tissues. Deterrents aim at disguising the 
naturally attractive scent peculiar to the plant or by putting 
up a noxious barrage over the area to be protected. One 
needs to know how, where, when and what to apply. 

Now if ever is the time to tackle these enemies in our 
midst, and probably no more profitable war-time investment 
can be made than a knowledge of pest control. His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, issues a list of 
the various bulletins dealing with garden and fruit pests 
entitled “‘For Farm and Garden.” All these bulletins deal 
faithfully with the subject, explain the life history, show how 
to identify the pest and how to control it. 


RayMonp Busu. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FRIENDS OF THE FRENCH FORCES FUND 


To THE Epitor or The National Review 


Sm,—May I appeal to readers of The National Review 
for their generous support of this fund. Nearly six millions 
of Frenchmen have been mobilised and the consequent dis. 
location of the national life is very great. The French are a 
nation of peasant proprietors and one-man businesses, and 
now the small-holdings and the shops are carried on, under 
great difficulties and with diminishing returns, by the women 
and old men. These people are, generally speaking, unable 
to afford to send parcels of comforts to their men at the front 
whose daily pay is less than one penny! The Friends of the 
French Forces Fund endeavours to meet, in some measure, 
this great and urgent need. We have a steady stream of 
parcels going daily to men whose names are given us by their 
officers as those most in need, and we receive such moving 


letters of heartfelt thanks that there is no doubt of the 


recipients’ deep appreciation of this British gesture of help 
and sympathy. It is essential, if we are to carry on with 
the work which has been so well begun that we should have 
continued support for the fund as the war goes on. We have 
no office expenses, and all our workers give their help volun- 
tarily, so that every penny subscribed goes straight to the 
French fighting man. Each contribution, however small, is 
not only an act of personal kindness, but a very important 
link in the chain which unites our two countries. 

Cheques should be made payable to the “‘ Friends of the 
French Forces Fund ”’ and sent to Messrs. Lazard Bros. & Co., 
Ltd., 11, Old Broad Street, E.C.2, who have kindly agreed to 
receive contributions and to acknowledge them. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


H. Worstey-Goveu, Lt.-Col., 
Chairman, F.F.F.F. 
Room 780, Savoy Hotel, 
London, W.C.2. 
May 8th, 1940. 


a 
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FAME! 
To THE Epritor or The National Review. 


Srr,—In what form will the makers of modern history be 
remembered by the average man or woman a thousand years 
hence ? To get an answer to this question we can only judge 
by the way in which those of past centuries are called to mind. 

Ask the man in the street, who is of course no relation to 
the man in the study, what he can tell you of Alfred the Great, 
who was, according to the Dictionary of National Biography, 
“the one great character of our early history.” Will he tell 
you of his many victories over the Danes, or that he was the 
originator of trial by jury? No, the only thing which will 
come to his memory is that he burned the cakes, of which 
occurrence, incidentally, there is no historical trace. 

Then there was King Canute, who conquered England and 
was the founder of a table of ecclesiastical and civil law, but 
our friend the M.I.T.S. will find himself acquainted only 
with Canute’s failure to arrest the rise of the tide. Then 
Robert Bruce ; the fable of the spider on the prison wall will 
be recollected, and not his brilliant achievements. Now we 
come to Henry VIII who was personally responsible for the 
Reformation and, propter hoc, for the suppression of the 
monasteries. But adipose tissue and six wives will be the 
invariable answer. Will Sir Walter Raleigh be remembered 
for his victories over the Spaniards, and for having brought 
over the potato from America ? No, the legend of the Queen, 
the mud and the cloak will form his epitaph. Sir Philip 
Sidney was a great soldier, statesman, and poet—the author 
of Arcadia. But I think you will find he will live in the 
general memory by the story of the bottle of water given to 
the wounded soldier at Zutphen. 

In view of these instances, Queen Victoria will go down to 
posterity, not as the Sovereign who ruled over the greatest 
Empire the world has ever seen; but because she was not 
amused. 

Stanley Baldwin, not as the politician who was mainly 
instrumental in surrendering the finest jewel in England’s 
crown, and for his (criminal) insistence on disarmament when 
every other Power was intensively rearming ; but for never 
having been seen without a pipe in his mouth. 

And finally, Neville Chamberlain, who, as Administrator 
of England’s destinies during her most critical years, was 
responsible for one of the grossest errors in our history, in 
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that he gave away to the World’s Public Enemy No. 1 a 
country which he did not possess. He will be remembered 
because in all circumstances and under all conditions, wet or 
fine, cold snap or heat-wave, he invariably carried an 
umbrella. 
EK. R. 8. SKEELs. 
May, 1940. 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired.] 


PAPER SHORTAGE 


READERS are asked to place an order for their copy of The 
National Review with their newsagent or to order direct 
from this office, 35, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2. The 
subscription is 30s. a year, post free. Owing to the rationing 
of paper, wastage by overprinting has to be avoided as far 
as possible. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


A TRUE FRENCH SOLDIER 


Now that French and British soldiers are fighting as brothers 
side by side, the moment seems appropriate to introduce a 
French soldier to his comrades and also to English readers. 

He belongs neither to this war nor to the last, conflicts 
which lie too near to our hearts for us to tell of those of our 
children who fought in them. He was a soldier of the Empire 
and both in his vocation and his career he was the perfect 
fighting man. He left no memoirs—an ambitious term which 
found no place in his vocabulary—but his humble recollec- 
tions of daily happenings and of the events which came within 
the grasp of his understanding during his daily round of duty 
make an almost legendary story, all the more telling because 
of its simplicity. 

His name was Gervais and his family history can be 
summed up in very few words: his father was a carrier in 
the Briarais and wished for no better fate for his son than 
that he should be a carrier too. Little folk don’t see far. 
However, an existence spent travelling to and fro on the 
same road, cracking his whip and shouting ‘‘ Hue Cocotte,” 
was no life for Gervais. He was determined to join the 
army ; the tune of the Marseillaise rang in his head: “‘ Allons 
enfants de la Patrie!” At a cost of threepence a month he 
had learned to read and for sevenpence-halfpenny extra 
he had even been taught to write. On Sundays he climbed 
on to a barrel, while Dame Girard, loud voiced and good- 
natured, occupied a pulpit on the opposite side of the street, 
and they read aloud by turns to the village the news of the 
day contained in the gazette. The year being 1793, it con- 
sisted of names of nobles, priests, monks and humbler folk 
who had been executed during the preceding week, by order 
of the “‘ République une et indivisible.” Little Gervais 
trumpeted out the lists to the accompaniment of cheers and 
cries of ‘‘ Vive la République.” At thirteen years old, seated 
on a wooden stool, he acted as public scribe, and wrote 
letters for his neighbours, furnishing them with the necessary 
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ideas from his teeming little head. Still he was not satisfied, 
‘““ My blood boiled,” he said; “ reading and writing for the 
village was no life for me; I wanted to be a soldier.” Yet 
each time he aired his intention his father tweaked his ear 
and called him a rascal. There was but one way out and 
Gervais and his little friend Tolin resolved to run away. 
The two children broke open their money boxes—whose con. 
tents amounted to seven francs fifty in grubby assignats, 
and started for Paris, singing loudly to keep up their courage 
as they trudged through the woods. 

The job of enlisting proved difficult: ‘‘ Children like 
you are too young and small; better join the navy, you can 
at least be cabinboys and learn to climb the rigging.” 

One huge gawk stared at them scornfully: ‘‘ Maybe 
you'd like to go into the Grenadiers?” The Grenadiers, 
those giants of the First Empire ! 

However, Gervais and Tolin refused to give in; they 
tried one recruiting station after another, always refusing the 
navy and, drawing themselves up to their full and very 
inadequate height, proclaimed their firm resolve to enlist 
as soldiers. At last, an officer at the recruiting station at 
the Ile Saint Louis, whose sense of humour was tickled by 
the children’s pertinacity, signed to the clerk to write down 
their names: “ Well, take them, after all they'll grow.” 

They were given their kit and roars of laughter greeted 
them as they emerged from the tailor’s shop in greatcoats 
sweeping their ankles and furry shakos covering their ears. 
They had to go back to the shop to be rigged out as drummer- 
boys. “‘ All the same,” said Gervais, “‘ we were soldiers at 
last and Europe seemed hardly large enough for our military 
exploits.” He was given a drum to beat, while Tolin played 
the fife. 

Thus he started on his long march through Germany, 
Austria, Bohemia, Poland, Russia—there and back again 
without a day’s leave for nineteen years! His first dream 
fulfilled, another takes its place—to meet and fight the 
enemies of France wherever he may find them. Before long 
he exchanged his drum for a little sword which trailed 
between his legs and a musket to match. The strangest part 
of the story is the mixture of childish simplicity, clear think- 
ing and practical common sense which this boy-warrior 
brings to help him in his trade. Don’t ask why he is at war; 
he does not know or care ; he is fighting his country’s enemies 
and that is all that matters. He knows nothing of geography 
or of history ; but he has an uncanny gift for grasping the 
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trend of events and the instinct of a carrier pigeon for know- 
ing where he is, however strange his surroundings. Russians 
and Prussians may be by turns the foes and friends of France, 
it is all one to the troops. If rations are short, you must 
live on songs and snatch every chance of a bottle of beer, 
wine or brandy which comes your way. You feel no hatred 
for your enemy, and, during the first campaign at any 
rate, life had but one drawback for Gervais. It was not his 
wounded foot—he could still march and carry his shoe; 
but the barrel of his miniature musket had been bent by 
a bullet so that it would no longer take a cartridge. “ It 
was a real grief to me,” he says, “for though I was now 
strong enough to use a full-size musket, I had grown fond 
of my tiny weapon which had served me so well.” All the 
same, he had grown—he was now a real soldier, proof against 
fear, surprise or indecision. 

When taken prisoner and confined in an Austrian fortress 
he escaped and travelled from the Danube to the Rhine, 
living in the woods on beans and acorns with an occasional 
slice of bread. He reached Zurich and rejoined his battalion 
just as easily as a homing pigeon drops into his dovecote. 

He speaks of Bonaparte, whom he often saw, as a rather 
singular commanding officer who spent most of his time 
with his men ; merry and surly by turns and fond of pinching 
your ear hard when he was in a good humour. He took 
snuff and his handkerchiefs were stained brown. Gervais 
saw him first after the passage of Mont Saint-Bernard, but 
do not imagine he was overawed by the presence of his 
illustrious leader. Stendhal, describing Fabrice at the 
Battle of Waterloo, might envy this sketch in three lines of a 
private soldier taking part in world-shaking events, yet only 
alive to the trivial side of things. ‘‘ The troops were resting 
quietly,” says Gervais, “‘ when suddenly the First Consul 
came out from behind a rock. Putting a finger to his lips, 
he signed to us not to shout, for the guns of the fort of La 
Barre were trying to find us out. Someone brought a little 
iron table and the First Consul and Berthier bent over it, 
pricking pins into their maps. And we found ourselves 
at a little village called Marengo.” 


It is easy to imagine the life led by Gervais in the famous 
camp at Boulogne when the proposed invasion of England 
was preparing. The tents, all alike, were pitched in orderly 
rows, as if for King David’s numbering of the people. The 
men were put to making rafts for disembarking on the level 
shores of England. Timber waggons brought up great tree 
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trunks stili smelling of sap ; the air was filled with the sound 
of saw, plane and song. The troops were trained in swimming, 
plunging off and boarding rafts, clinging to spars in the water, 
Queen Matilda, embroidering William the Conqueror’ 
invasion of England on the famous Bayeux tapestry, produced 
no more realistic work than this account, from the forest 
where the trees were felled to the final launching of the rafts, 
In place of William the Conqueror, the First Consul figures 
as the hero of the drama when he came in person to distribute 
the first crosses of the Legion of Honour. Every detail of 
Gervais’ story is set out with the precision of a pen and ink 
drawing ; to read him is to turn over the leaves of a book of 
engravings ; yet there is never a word of explanatory, political 
or personal comment. Thus we are transported in a moment 
from the landing on the English coast to the frozen lakes of 
Austerlitz and the glow of bivouac fires as the Emperor goes 
his rounds. We have all read the classics of war history; 
Ségur, Marbot, Thiers, and countless others. Here we tread 
in the footsteps of an infantryman, and are only shown the 
narrow section of the battle visible to his eyes. At Austerlitz 
Gervais did indeed pick out a singular occurrence as worthy 
of mention ; do not however imagine that it was the capture 
of a redoubt ; it was the gambols of the drum-major’s pretty 
little poodle, wild with delight at the exploding shells and 
running to retrieve them for its master. The dog was blown 
to bits, “‘ and,” says Gervais gravely, ‘‘ we were sorry because 
he was so daring.’ Daring is the essential quality of the true 
soldier, and even a soldier’s poodle must show the same 
courage as his master. There is an unconscious heroism in 
Gervais’ gay simplicity ; though he would certainly scorn the 
name of hero, as mawkish stuff fit only for sentimental women. 
Nor does he hanker after promotion, though he was pleased 
at being made Quartermaster Sergeant. ‘‘ No man living, 
not even the First Consul when he became Emperor,” he 
writes, ‘‘ was happier than I; probably he was less disgusted 
than I was at being called by another name.” 


However, the Emperor had need of officers who knew 
how to get on with the rank and file and share their hardships. 
Gervais was obliged to consent to being promoted Sergeant- 
Major, and eventually to hold a commission as Lieutenant. 
The change was not without its comic side, for he kicked 
violently at the idea, to the great amusement of his comrades. 
He now owned a horse and even a batman. Life was good! 
Wherever he may be, he is as much at home as in his own 
village street ; he even pretends to recognize the inns passed 
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on the march from Strasbourg to Dantzic. Europe, in fact, 
was his washpot ; he even regarded the Russian campaign as 
a mere excursion. Not that the retreat from Moscow held 
no discomforts, but the Emperor often marched on foot 
with his men, “ putting a good face on it,” and that helped 
one along. As in Raffet’s engraving, “ though they grumbled, 
they also marched.” Once over the German frontier, Gervais 
maintained an unbroken front to gossips and scoffers; he 
would neither explain nor complain. “‘ After all,” they said, 
“your invincible Napoleon has let himself be beaten.” 
“ Have we lost a battle ?”’ Gervais would reply. ‘‘ While 
we were in Germany,” he continues, ‘‘ we had but one idea— 
to eat, drink, pay our way and smarten ourselves up to look 
for all the world like a party back from a pleasure trip.” 

We should have liked to have been there when, after 
nineteen years of campaigning, he took his first leave. 

He is home once more in the village where as a child 
he mounted the barrel. As a Captain, wearing the Legion 
of Honour, he inspires universal respect. He takes the 
best room at the inn and orders Sieur Gervais to be brought, 
“for,” says he, “I wish to give him news of his son.” The 
old man arrives—and here is the final picture in the book : 
“You can give me news of my son?” he cries. Gervais, 
never a man of many words, threw off the mask. ‘“‘ At these 
words, I gave way and flung myself into my father’s arms: 
Here is your son.” 

The play is over; he is out of the army for good. 
Louis X VIII—“‘ a gentleman we had never heard of before,” 
says Gervais in a solitary outburst of temper—reigns in 
France. The heroic age passes into literature. There is 
Balzac and Victor Hugo : 


*““Tls avaient passé les Alpes et le Rhin 
Et leur 4me chantait dans les clairons d’airain.” 


There are the two grenadiers celebrated by Heine and 
Schumann. There is Mistral’s drummer boy of Arcola. 
Gervais, though an old man, grey bearded and bent, would 
have recognised him. As the sun pours its golden rays on 
Paris, it sheds glory on the drummer boy sounding the advance 
on the Pantheon frieze and the old veteran shading his eyes 
with his hand can see himself there. It is but a step from 
the plain tale of a marching soldier and the exploits of legend- 
ary heroes, for poetry and reality are akin. That is why, as 
Gervais failed to disembark in England from Boulogne in 
1805, we have felt able to take him over there to-day, without 
straining reality. Times have changed, but Gervais, who 
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never showed surprise, will jump to the fact that his former 
foes are now our best friends; he will salute, his hand to 
his old shako, the British soldiers who, in the brotherly spirit 
of comrades in arms, are landing, or about to land, 
** somewhere in France.” 


M. Sarnt-RENE TAILLANDIER. 


DUSTY MEASURE 


Dusty Measure. By Col. Sir Thomas Montgomery. 
Cuninghame, Bt. (Murray. 12s. 6d.) This is one of those 
delightful books of reminiscences which combine, in equal 
proportions, enlightenment and entertainment, while the 
whole is based upon a very sound philosophy regarding both 
men and events. The author tells of his experiences in the 
South African War, when, in common with the rest of the 
British Army, he learnt a good deal, and in Ireland under 
the Aberdeen régime; he was military attaché in Vienna 
until the outbreak of the Four Years’ War, and he passed 
an eventful twelve months in the same capacity in Athens, 
while after the Armistice he was sent back to Austria again. 

The account of life in Vienna in the earlier years of the 
century will awake many memories in the older generation 
of readers, but Sir Thomas is no mere laudator temporis acti, 
but an acute observer as well, and he has many hard things 
to say of the activities of Conrad von Hoetzendorf, the 
Austrian Commander-in-Chief. This part of the book is 
easily the most controversial, and it is by no means every 
reader who will agree that it was Austria-Hungary, rather 
than Germany, that started the last war. After all, Sir 
Thomas himself admits that Vienna relied not upon the 
Austrian but the German army, and in these circumstances 
Germany could have called halt to her ally at any moment 
she chose. 

There may, therefore, be disagreement with Sir Thomas 
as to responsibility for the Four Years’ War, but there can 
surely be none with his criticism of Allied policy in the Near 
East during the earlier part of that conflict. One can only 
hope, if without much confidence, that the Foreign Office 
is better informed about the Balkans now than it was then. 
The author shows us a scene of incompetence and obstinacy 
in high places which would be incredible were it not un- 
fortunately true. The British Government, having decided 
against all the evidence that Venizelos was a pure-souled 
patriot and the only reliable Anglophil in Greece, refused 
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to deal with anyone else, and in its determination not to 
own itself wrong sealed in advance the fate of the Dardanelles 
expedition. 

In describing this period of his life the author very wisely 
does not content himself with adorning the tale, for he is also 
careful to point the moral; this is that some of the greatest 
military and diplomatic reverses which Great Britain has 
sustained have been due to the refusal of Whitehall to listen 
to any arguments which conflict with its own preconceived 
ideas. A successful foreign policy depends upon the under- 
standing of a steady flow of accurate information, and so far 
as this country is concerned this has been signally lacking 
during the past three decades. 

When the author was in Vienna again after the Armistice 
he seems to have appreciated more than most the leaders of 
revolutionary Austria. Unfortunately a mutual antipathy 
early developed between him and Colonel Strutt, who had 
been sent out by King George V to assure the safety of the 
Emperor Karl and his family, and in their respective auto- 
biographies these officers say some very hard things about 
one another. However, even if Sir Thomas is unwilling to 
accept Colonel Strutt’s statements as to the position in 
Austria at that time, he has no doubt that only the restora- 
tion of the Habsburg monarchy in some form can bring 
happiness and prosperity to the Danubian countries. 


STRESEMANN PAPERS 


GusTAV STRESEMANN: His Diaries, LETTERS AND PAPERS. 
Edited and translated by Eric Sutton. Volume III. (Macmil- 
lan, 25s.) This third and final volume of the Stresemann 
papers reveals their writer in a more favourable light than 
did its two predecessors. Those volumes, covering the years 
1923-26, displayed the operations of a diplomacy deep-sunk 
in duplicity. They showed that while Herr Stresemann, with 
apparent frankness and friendliness, was cultivating the 
confidence of M. Briand and Sir Austen Chamberlain, and was 
negotiating with them for the reduction of German repara- 
tions, the evacuation of the Ruhr, the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Locarno, and the entry of Germany into the League 
of Nations, he was assuring the German Ambassador at 
Washington that he was merely “securing the Rhineland 
against French aggression, splitting the Entente, and opening 
up new prospects for the East”’; and he was telling the 
ex-Crown Prince that he was entering the League only to make 
things ‘‘ very disagreeable for the Entente,” and that, as to 
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the agreement respecting reparations, it could probably be 
set aside in two years. 

The sensation caused in 1937 by these revelations of 
German double-dealing has, perhaps, taught the German 
editors of the present volume a lesson of caution. For they 
have included far fewer letters than in the previous volumes, 
and these of far less interest and importance. One curious 
collection of letters that are included is a series which Herr 
Stresemann addressed to himself. They are of considerable 
psychological significance, as they reveal a serious effort on 
the part of the statesman at self-examination. When Herr 
Stresemann wrote them his health was breaking down, and 
he realised that he was faced by political failure, popular 
disfavour, and early death. 

The period covered by the papers in this volume is the 
triennium, 1926-29. It begins with a detailed account of 
Herr Stresemann’s conversations with M. Briand at Thoiry 
respecting the removal of the Military Control Commissions 
from Germany, the evacuation of the Rhineland by the 
Allied forces, the reduction of reparations, and the treatment 
of German minorities in Allied territories. These conversa. 
tions clearly reveal the German mentality: in return for 
many substantial and unmerited concessions all that is 
offered is vague promises none of which are intended to be 
kept. Many of the later papers consist of reports of speeches 
which have already been recorded in whole or in part in the 
public press, or in the proceedings of the League of Nations. 
One of the strangest and, in the light of recent events, most 
remote from reality, is an oration which Herr Stresemann 
delivered at Oslo in glorification of international friendship 
when he went to receive the Nobel Peace Prize! 

The volume as a whole will be of value mainly to those 
who wish to study the decline and fall of the Weimar Republic. 
For purposes of reference it suffers badly from the absence of 
an Index Rerum. It also lacks what the dust-cover says that 
it contains, namely, “a Preface by the Editor tracing the 
evolution of events after the death of Stresemann (October, 
1929) until the assumption of power by the National-Socialist 
regime.” This would have been useful ; it ought not to have 
been omitted. 


A NOTABLE LETTER-WRITER 
ApmrRraL’s WIFE. Being the life and letters of the Hon. 
Mrs. Edward Boscawen from 1719 to 1761. By Cecil Aspinall- 
Oglander. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) Up till a few years ago, 
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when the house was sold, there stood, on the kerb outside 
Viscount Falmouth’s London home, 2, St. James’s Square, 
four oddly-shaped iron posts. They were French guns 
taken in 1758 by his direct ancestor, Admiral the Hon. 
Edward Boscawen, at the capture of Louisburg, an action 
which rendered possible Wolfe’s brilliant victory at Quebec 
the following year. One gun still remains to support an 
ordinary street lamp-post and to commemorate the crowning 
point of a naval career and a matrimonial union both out- 
standingly successful. ‘‘ Old Dreadnought,” as Ned Bos- 
cawen was affectionately known on the lower deck, was the 
most respected and efficient naval officer of his day ; Fanny, 
his wife, the great-great-niece of John Evelyn the diarist, 
stood out as a cultured and intelligent woman, even in that 
cultivated age. Of the eighteen years of her married life, at 
least eight were spent apart from the husband she adored, 
often with half the world between them, and the dread of 
storm and shipwreck was added to the strain and anxiety of 
war. Yet the letters and diaries which she sent out almost 
daily—literally into the blue for they would take months to 
arrive—breathed nothing but courage, gaiety and affection ; 
like a sundial she only recorded the sunny hours, for when 
worry and depression clouded her mind she made it a rule not 
to write. 


The letters are fascinating and rank high among the 
achievements of that epistolary age; she is as natural and 
easy aS Mrs. Delany but her humour is more subtle and her 
style more spirited. As a conversationalist she shared a 
salon with her famous friend Mrs. Montagu, but to Ned she 
wrote of homely things ; of the children’s smart sayings ; of 
the footman who died of smallpox, a terrifying experience at 
a time when no servant was engaged without a guarantee 
that he had had the complaint ; of the highway robberies in 
Grosvenor Square and South Audley Street ; of the sale of 
her wheat at ten guines a load; of the naval officers who 
dropped in to dinner and the food she provided. Her gallant 
spirit and her sense of humour make it a wonderful book to 
read nowadays, when so many women are learning something 
of the loneliness and suspense she had to endure, with none 
of our facilities for constant intercourse and news. Nor did 
she reap the reward of her gallant bearing and patience ; for 
Ned Boscawen died, worn out by active service, in January, 
1761, only four months after relinquishing his last command. 
Fanny survived him for forty-four years. Let us hope that 
this delightful book will be followed by another, tracing the 
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fortunes of her widowhood and the rearing of her children, 
for it must always be good to read of such a woman. 


A USEFUL HISTORY 

Ir GERMANY Attacks: The Battle in Depth in the West, 
By Captain G. C. Wynne. (Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d.) The 
title of this book should not be “‘ If Germany Attacks,”’ but 
““How Germany Defended Herself, 1915-1917,” for it is a 
narrative of Allied offensives from Neuve Chapelle to Passchen. 
daele as seen from the German side of the line. Captain 
Wynne has made an exhaustive study of German war histories 
and diaries, and his purpose is to observe the German theory 
and practice of the defence from the rigid line of Neuve 
Chapelle to the deep zones of 1917 on which the present 
Siegfried line is based. A chapter is devoted to each battle 
and the maps are admirable. 

Although this book is refreshingly free from personalities, 
British generalship is shown in a more unfavourable light 
than it deserves. This is, perhaps, inevitable viewing the 
fact that the author has relied more on German than British 
sources. Not that the former are ungenerous, their main 
attitude varying from open admiration of British bravery to 
utter amazement at stupid British obstinacy. On the whole, 
however, the book gains by this unusual outlook, because 
English soldiers can really study our former mistakes— 
admittedly many. But we were not fools, and the Germans 
were not clever all the time. German memoirs and histories, 
like British, are written long after the battle, and tend to 
dwell on successes rather than failures, so events should be 
checked up from British sources. For instance, the author 
is not accurate when, talking of our first tank attack, he says: 
“The fire effect of the tanks, like that of the artillery, had 
preceded the infantry movement instead of co-operating with 
it, and failed in its purpose.” This may be true of some 
tanks, but not of all tanks. Germans would naturally 
emphasise tanks captured or knocked out, rather than their 
own posts knocked out by our tanks. Thus failures, from 
the British point of view, become emphasised and our 
successes glossed over. 

Captain Wynne also accepts German figures of their own 


casualties too literally. No less a person than General Si }: 


James Edmonds, our official historian, has stated that, i 
accurately assessing casualties, you must multiply German 
estimates of their own losses by ten. Doubtless Captain 
Wynne took our casualties from our official list, but he does 
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not warn us that we are the only army in the world who counts 
as casualties all who have received medical treatment, even 
if they go back to duty almost at once. Finally, he rashly 
takes for granted the German claim that their rear defensive 
zones could be made virtually impregnable in a few days. 
From August to November, 1918, Haig and Foch literally 
blew that boastful claim sky-high. Further, it would surely 
have been fairer to have given a brief postscript on these 
last offensives. The war did not end with Passchendaele, 
but with the smashing defeat in France of the “ wise” 
German Army by the “ stupid” Allies. 

Yet for all these errors, more of omission than commission, 
this fascinating book deserves serious study by civilians as 
well as by soldiers. In tactical ideas the French led the way, 
but the Germans (from documents captured in a raid) were 
the first to put them into practice. Contrary to fashionable 
assumption, the Germans allowed more initiative in action 
as well as in ideas. The front line divisional commander, 
when attacked, virtually became a corps commander. Any 
troops or generals sent up to counter-attack came under his 
absolute orders, and as the war developed the Germans 
relied more and more on the counter-attack, to which rdéle 
whole divisions were allotted. 

The Germans also showed greater sense in the use of 
ground and so kept the infantry as the queen of the battle- 
field, whereas with us the artillery predominated. The Allies 
tended throughout the war to rely on material superiority, 
which was undoubtedly ours, at the expense of tactical 
handling. The Germany of 1914, banking on a six weeks’ 
victory, had omitted to lay up large supplies for making 
unlimited guns or shells. We, too, underestimated our 
munitions, but Germany was blockaded and we were not. 
This largely explains the guns instead of butter policy of 
Hitler’s Germany, and it has also led to greater elasticity in 
German tactics. 

The practical commonsense of this book will appeal to 
the reader. There is no theorising, but a clear narrative of 
what did happen under fire and the concrete lessons learned 
(or not learned) from the action. The writing is clear, and 
the author develops his theme with the skill of the best 
detective story-writer. It is no dry-as-dust text-book, but 


-an absorbing narrative. 


SECRET WRITING 


SECRET AND UrcENT: The Story of Codes and Ciphers, by 
Fletcher Pratt (Hale, 12s. 6d.). At first sight this book 
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looks alarming, full as it is of jumbled letters and numbers, 
Yet once you embark on it, you find it hard to put down, 
for the story of hidden writing is the secret story of civilized 
mankind. The reader may not have the time or energy to 
work out answers to the riddles himself—solutions are pro. 
vided—but the ingenuity displayed in composing and stil] 
more in “ breaking down” secret messages is enthralling 
to read of. The greatest recorded achievement of this kind, 
the elucidation of the Persian inscriptions, occupied three 
generations of brilliant archaeologists. From thence we 
pass through the Greek and Roman ciphers to those of Charle. 
magne and Louis XIV till we reach the systems in vogue in 
our own day. 

The French are the arch cryptographers of the world, 
In France a picklock is called a rossignol, after the famous 
expert who produced the Great Cipher of Louis XIV, which 
remained unsolved until Commandant Bazeries, of the Black 
Chamber in the French War Office, got to work on it in the 
eighteen nineties. Such skill is a valuable asset, for history 
is made and unmade by finding out, in good time, what the 
other man means to do, while keeping him in the dark as to 
your own plans. In the American Civil War, the North 
knew how to decipher, the South did not. Dreyfus’s guilt 
was finally challenged when a Captain in the French War 
Department discovered by accident that a mistake had been 
made in breaking down a ciphered telegram sent by the 
Italian naval attaché to his Government. The correct version 
exonerated Dreyfus and Colonel Henry had concealed it. 
When confronted with this charge, he cut his throat. The 
author speaks of our own Room 40 in the last war with 
respect, and the tale of the discovery and unravelling of the 
German codes is one of the most exciting chapters in the 
volume. For those with a bent for solving puzzles this is 
not a book to miss. 


EXPLORERS THREE 
RIDDLE OF HELL’s JuNGLE. By Schulz-Kampfhenkel. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 16s.). This account, as rich in strange 
incident and hazard as one could wish, tells of “‘ seventeen 
hard, glorious months of work, struggle and adventure” 
which fell to the lot of the three young men of the German 
Amazon-Jary Expedition of 1935-37. The stretch of primeval 
forest on the banks of the Rio Jary, between the Amazon 
and Cayenne in the forest lowlands of Brazil was, until this 
expedition, among “ the last blank spaces on the map of the 
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world waiting to be explored.” The venture had the blessing 
of the Reich and Brazilian Governments, the former lending 
the explorers a seaplane for an important part of their work. 
“Apart from its immediate utility on the Jary,” says the 
author, “ the aircraft will provide us with practical experience 
for the benefit of the further and greater explorations that 
Germany, with her brilliant record in the history of discovery, 
is better qualified than any other nation to undertake.” 
This typical Nazi bombast can here be overlooked, for this 
entertaining volume disarms criticism. Schulz-Kampfhenkel 
and his companions courageously undertook a risky enterprise 
in the interests of science. They seem to have done their 
job competently, for they brought back with them many 
useful maps and tables of temperature and water levels, a 
museum collection of about 500 mammals and several hundred 
reptiles, together with much information about the distribu- 
tion of Indian tribes in the Jary region, and a considerable 
collection of their implements, ornaments and domestic 
productions. Sound records, too, were made of their flute 
melodies and song and dance rhythms, to say nothing of a 
mass of photographs and films. The many photographs 
add appreciably to the interest of the story. 


THE PERFECT BOOKSHOP 
A BooksELLER Looxs Back: The Story of the Bains, by 
James S. Bain. With a Foreword by Hugh Walpole 
(Macmillan, 15s.). Owing to the advent of the multiple 
stores, the race of tradesmen who can reckon their customers 
as trusted friends is dwindling. It is a pity, for such 
relationships are among the pleasantest and most enduring 
that life affords. A bookseller, moreover, can be more than 
friend, he can be guide and philosopher as well, as the Bains 
proved to the hilt. From 1816 to 1932 three generations, 
represented by four individuals, of Bains acted in the above 
threefold capacity to the foremost men and women of their 
day, whether in the literary, political or social world. The 
first James Bain started business at King’s Mews Gate, 
Leicester Square, on a site now occupied by the National 
Gallery. He married Louisa Burn, whose diary, from 1857 
to 1883, is included in the book. The house of Bain owed 
much to the infusion of her strong yet kindly personality. 
In Mews Gate, in the Haymarket, in Charles Street and 
King William Street they sold rare and beautiful books ; 
they not only catalogued and valued but also furnished 
libraries for booklovers. They could be trusted to choose 
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books to suit the most exacting client. No literary problem 
was to them insoluble. Get me, wrote Robert Louis Stevenson, 
“all available information as to the people in Hindustan 
who are buried alive. I put my trust in you and time presses 
exceedingly.” 

From Sir Robert Peel and Disraeli to Mr. Asquith; 
from John Ruskin to Hugh Walpole, the unpretending shop 
and its owners played an indispensable part in the lives of 
England’s most eminent men. It is a wonderful record of 
hard work, human insight, shrewd intelligence and steady 
uprightness handed on from generation to generation, and it 
is sad to reflect that Bains, Ltd., no longer holds a Bain. 


VIENNA WALTZES 


JOHANN Strauss: A Century of Light Music, by H. E. 
Jacob (Hutchinson; 18s.). Mr. H. E. Jacob has given us 
much more than a study of the composer of the “ Blue 
Danube.” A Century of Light Music is a more accurate 
title for the book opens with the birth of Johann the elder in 
1804 and closes with the death of his youngest son Eduard 
in 1916. Not only is the life of this enchanting but wayward 
family delightfully told and their spate of music intelligently 
valued, but it is a political and social history of the 19th. 
century Vienna written in terms of the waltz. This _per- 
spective is historically sound for, if politically and socially 
that great metropolis presented a steady decline, in terms of 
the waltz she was to Europe what Versailles has been in 
the 18th century—undisputed queen, the uncrowned reigning 
dynasty being Strauss. Mr. H. E. Jacob takes his subject 
seriously, but his handling is as light as it is sure. The whole 
tone and subject breathes Vienna at its gayest. Miss Margaret 
Wolff’s translation is admirable. 

It was also a touch of genius to introduce the reader to 
the significance of the Fall of the Bastille in terms of the 
dance and to close the book with a postscript on Sousa 
and the subsequent rise of jazz. The year 1789 saw the 
death of the highly cultured minuet and the reintroduction of 
the rustic whirling dances. The waltz became the civilised 
and artistic child of the whirl, and Victorian England revolved 
delightedly. This century has seen the American dance 
invasion. Its rhythms were (and are) barbaric, yet the whirl 
has gone. Except that partner continues to clasp partner, 
the dancing has returned to the staidness of the minuet, 
though lacking its dignity. The book is rich in thoughtful 
asides, as well as a happy tale well told. Like the Strauss’s 
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music, it stimulates, yet refreshes, sparkles, yet remains clear 
and limpid—a true child of Old Vienna, yet lacking all 
nostalgia. 

A HEROIC NATION 


FRANCE AT WAR. By W. Somerset Maugham. (Heinemann. 
6d.) Every British man and woman should read this little 
book of under a hundred pages, for it tells us something of 
the war in France. Comfortable islanders like ourselves find 
it hard to realise what it means to be invaded by a brutal 
enemy three times in seventy years, or even to see our whole 
manhood called to arms thrice in one year as was the fate of 
the French nation between September, 1938, and September, 
1939. 

For should we forget, as we so conveniently do, that when 
the United States forswore President Wilson’s pledge to 
come to France’s aid if she were again attacked, we also went 
back on our word to our former ally. Most sensible people 
hold that the rescinding of that pledge and our subsequent 
disarmament are the direct cause of our present discontents. 

So we should not be too proud to read of the thousands 
of refugees who have been evacuated from Alsace Lorraine ; 
of the factory workers who are toiling eleven hours a day, 
often seven days a week, part of their wages being held over 
for the benefit of the families of the fighting men; of the 
indomitable women who are tilling the land and will gather 
the harvest ; of the tenacious spirit which sets its teeth: 
“il faut en finir.”” Let us try to realise what the threat of 
Prussianism means to France, that we may show an under- 
standing spirit of her needs when the time comes to make 
peace. 


SOME FICTION 


Lovers’ Mrretine. By Lady Eleanor Smith. (Hutchinson. 
9s. 6d.). Cotswotp Honey. By Francis Brett Young. 
(Heinemann. 8s. 3d.). Srx Bars at Seven. By Mollie 
Kaye. (Hutchinson. 8s. 3d.). Sacririce To Mars. By 
Averil Mackenzie-Grieve. (Hutchinson. 8s. 3d.). More 
SELECTED Srortes. By Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan. 
3s. 6d.). Lady Eleanor Smith’s novel is a fine, readable 
piece of fiction that holds one’s interest from start to finish. 
The idea is not new, and it is frankly a romance ; the exquisite 
sensitiveness of Berkeley Square is not here, but, in its class, 
it could hardly be bettered. Two lovers, meeting too late in 
the twentieth century, are transported by a spell back to the 
early nineteenth century. This part of the story is excep- 
tionally well handled ; the scenes are extraordinarily vivid, 
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and the slight modifications of character brought about by 
different environments are very deftly and convincingly 
revealed. In this kind of story one is usually invited to weep 
for the helpless victims of an inexorable fate, but Lady 
Eleanor Smith gives an unusual twist to the situation by 
suggesting that neither of them is strong enough to give up 
the life most suited to them, the man belonging more truly 
to the present century, the woman to the earlier one. This 
is a book for “ middlebrows,” and those who enjoy it should 
take down (if they have it) their old copies of She—another 
fine romance which is in danger of being forgotten. 

Cotswold Honey is a collection of short stories, all of them 
well written, none outstanding. The story which gives the 
book its title is not entirely convincing ; one feels that a 
woman who had the strength of mind to refuse a man after 
thirty years’ silence would not have been in love with him for 
the first fifteen of them. She would, one imagines, have 
“ got over it” before then, and probably married somebody 
else. But Mr. Brett Young’s many readers will doubtless 
enjoy these stories, for all are worth reading. 

Miss Mollie Kaye’s story is a thriller with plenty of fresh- 
ness and vitality about it, though the characters suffer from 
boyish humour and are the kind of people one only meets in 
books. Nevertheless, it is quite good entertainment, and 
carries the reader along to the finish. 

There is much that is moving and interesting in Sacrifice 
to Mars, a story of present-day Germany apparently written 
from inside knowledge. Unfortunately, there has been a 
spate of such books during recent years, and one imagines 
that the average English reader must be rather tired of them. 

More Seiected Stories by Rudyard Kipling is a splendid 
three and sixpenceworth which would be well worth buying 
if only for “‘ The Drums of the Fore and Aft,” and such poems 
as ‘‘McAndrew’s Hymn” and “ The Land.” However, it 
holds many other treasures, and would make an admirable 

ift. 
. Mrs. OLIVER CROMWELL. And Other Stories. By Margaret 
Irwin (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.). Margaret Irwin has gone 
to Ireland to find most of these attractive tales, and their 
sense of atmosphere is drawn from the Irish house to which 
the book is dedicated. They are all good; it would be 
interesting to know whence the authoress has drawn the 
description of Mr. Oliver Cromwell ; if it be true it makes a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of that intractable man. 
Otherwise the atmosphere of Ireland fits in exactly with 
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Miss Irwin’s whimsical fancy and it is a relief to find that 
she has relapsed from the historical into that “‘ fey ’’ mood 
of which she is such a consummate mistress. 


GOOD SEA YARNS 

Home Is THE Sartor. By William Blain. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 12s. 6d.). The familiar cliché that ‘‘ this book is 
difficult to lay aside ” really applies to this fresh and bracing 
narrative, written by Mr. William Blain from material fur- 
nished by Captain William Brown. There is good entertain- 
ment on practically every page. Look, for instance, at the 
description of the breaking-loose of the spare propeller, 
which, in heavy weather, “‘ charged the length of the deck. . . 
In her cavorts and sallies she could have crushed a man’s 
limbs, or, getting his head, could have sliced it off.” Read, 
too, Captain Brown’s summing-up of the seafaring men of 
different nationalities. There are the Japanese, with their 
“slavish imitation of the white teacher’s ways,’ who have 
incorporated in their ships bits of British tradition, old-time 
usage and even idiosyncrasies of individual white captains, 
“all completely meaningless to them . . . but all carefully 
observed.” To British seamen, says Captain Brown, the 
“Hi, Joe!’ democracy of an American steamer is “ truly 
staggering.” But it has its limits, as in the grim story of 
the master of a Yankee clipper who brutally murdered one 
of his seamen, “‘ yet was capable of eating and drinking and 
joking with us afterwards as though nothing had occurred.”’ 
Of the Norwegians, the Dutch and our own seamen the 
author speaks highly, but “‘ the Germans fall just below this 
highest standard because of an inability inherent in them, it 
would seem, to master the arts of discipline ’ : a hardness in 
the relations between officers and men gives rise to “ uncer- 
tainty and confusion ” when a ship runs into a condition of 
stress. 

Captain Brown served his apprenticeship in the ’eighties 
and got his first command when he was but 27. It has been 
a lifetime of adventure under sail and steam and, as a 
Penang pilot, he found hazardous work, although he met 
many notable people. On one occasion he ordered two 
passengers, “‘ Don’t be damned fools! Put on your topees!” 
The passengers in question were Prince George and Prince 
Waldemar of Denmark who, however, afterwards ‘‘ chatted 
with royal affability,” and one of them offered the pilot a 
cigar. 

The account of how Captain Coffee-Coffee, a Dutch- 
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Javanese master, foiled the man who tried to poison him ; the 
description of how a riot among Chinese labourers was speedily 
settled by the captain and forty vigorous Rugby players and 
athletes, who “‘ would have liked more ”’ but were called off, 
are but a few of the gems in one of the most entertaining 


reminiscences that has come our way for a long time, honest 


and unpretentious withal. 
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